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The colonial system of modern times 
differs essentially from whatever was called 
Colonization in the days of antiquity. 
There is no history extant of similar set- 
tlements, from which we may derive les- 
song for our guidance under circumstances 
occasionally perplexing. Nor can we ap- 
peal to events the results of sach or such 
maxims and conduct, whether for imita- 
tion or for warning, Tyre and Sidon, 
were dealers, not manufacturers; Car- 
thage, the daughter of Tyre, was a dealer, 
also. Trade was tempted from the road 
of Mesopotamia to that of Egypt; it was 
forced from Rhinocolura to Alexandria ; 
still it was only trade, and the object was 
dealing in articles already completed, not 
fabrication, or finishing by handy work, 

Establishments formed abroad, looked 
to themselves for support ; and depended 
ov the fertility of the spot they occupied, 
for obtaining those necessaries or conve: 
niences of life, toward which the desires 
of all men are directed ‘They did not 
consider themselves as so many remote 
provinces of the mother country, bound ta 


Vox. XIU. Lit, Pan, Fed. 1813.) 


maintain an intercourse with her, to her 
advantage ; to consume the commodities 
she furnished, and even to depend on her 
for daily bread ;—which they purchased 
by their own productions, not resemblin 

her's. In fact, though they changed an 
they did not change climate; and very 
little indeed had they to offer, of which 
their native country had not abundance. 
Not such are the colonies of Britain: —sta~ 
tioned under climates essentially different 
from that where nature has placed her ; 
climates suited to the cultivation of pro- 


ductions denied to her soil, and capable of 


furnishing value of a different kind from 
what they receive, yet still value, and ex- 
tensively acceptable, they offer returns 
——and this is commerce. Affection 
alone was the bond of union between the 
antient colonies and their native country ; 
and this decreased as generations succeed- 
ed Affection and commerce closely inters 
woven form the bond of union between 
Britain and-her colonies, and this never 
weakens. Wants are renewed year by 
year: the connection with the old coun- 
try is maintained by every generation, tle 
young resort thither for education and in- 
struction in the arts of life, the aged to 
spend their latter days, amict enjoyments, 
from which they had suffered a tempo- 
rary banishment, but towards which they 
had turned their longing eyes many a time 
and oft, before they could realize the ob- 
ject of their wishes. 

This policy Britain has encouraged more 
than Franee did, when she had colonies, 
The French families of long standing were 
more namerous on the French islands than 
on the British ; and much more than the 
British population was the French iaduced 
to feel those islands their home, their na- 
tural residence. This formed a strong 
distinction be:ween the two people. Bri- 
tain would bave her. absentees, in the 
West, in the East, wherever placed— 
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Jook homeward, and bear in their hearts | a severe stroke of bad policy : supposing 
the fond remembrance of scenes eudear- | it not to be reajized, it covid be compared 
ed by the delights of youthful days. Bri- | only to the fable of the dog aud the sha- 
tain wishes that those who die distant 
trom her island, should be conscious of a 


cisappointoicat of their intemtions, should 


dow : he quitted the subsiance--to catch at 
what ?—Itis noless incumbent on sound 


politicians to moderate mercantile im- 


ex} a mortification in their patience, than to rouse mercantile torpor ; 

prize by inexorable tate, which forbids | to diffuse knowledge of rocks and quick- } 
them from breathing their Jatest, where | sands, as of smooth seas aud settled mon- P 
they had drawn their earliest breath. soons. | 
While those who have been so fortu- The Panorama has some cause to com- / 
nate as to realize a competency abroad, | plain of the inattention of the commer- ; 
should be stimulated by feelings not diffi- | cial,—or rather, perhaps, the manu/ac- | 


turing world, to what intelligence it has 


cult of comprehension to return and en- 
from time to time collected and cummuni- 


{ 
joy at home the advantages and the splen- 
dour attending property. The governing | cated for their use. The evidence on the I 
intention, then, was, to center in Bri- | Orders in Council proved, that notwith- I 
tain the benefits of distant colonization ; | standing our cautions repeatedly aldressed I 
and the mode of eccomplishing this in- | to manufacturers, warning them against i 
tention has given birth to the most violent | encreasing their productive powers,— 


struggles of mercantile opposition, which | against indulging extensive augmenta- 


in later times have almost convulsed our | tious, unwarrantable augmentations! they 0 
country. A strucsle of this description | nevertheless continued to dream of more, b 
atthis moment agitates the trading world | more, more,—and on this dream they L 
among us. The expiration of the East- | acted, till many of them awoke by the b 
India Con pany’s exclusive Charter for] painful reality, by the clamours of their ; C 
trade to India, affords an opportunity for | numerous workmen, petitioning for bread. i vi 
those who think themselves able to push | A vision not unlike in kind, misleads | fa 
their fortune with all their powers ; and | many who uow grasp at a share in th 
at least to share in that wealth, which | the East-India trade. They have forme / ta 


they fancy overflows the banks of the / ed no estimate of their own powers,—at mm: 
Kishtna and the Ganges. —! least, none such is published ;—no esti+ » do 
In this, they solemuly declare they me- | mate of what they can supply—of what ) th 
citate the advantage of Britain; and may | India really wants; no estimate of the . be 
they but be the means of conveying this | hazards atteuding a competition with an is, 
advantage, their every wish will be grati- | established course of trade ;—nor of the + Spe 
fied. While on the other hand, the | uncertainties of trathe ;—nor of the length sta 
Compeny aftlirm that they have already | of credit ;—nor of the expenses, nor. of un. 
the 


accomplished what their would be ri- | the suitability of the returns ;—nor of the 
state of the market abroad or at home, = wh 


vals only propose; and have long ago 
Have they considered the deductions by —_—_—ifor 


viscovered the art of transferring the 


wealth of India to the Heaven favoured | discounts, the disadvantages ofartificialeas har 
islind. They wige another plea also, { pital, the chances of quarrels and embroil- = —_lea 
which even Patriots not divested of hu- | ments with the natives, the hazards and ~~ the 
man feelings may admit,—the welfare of | costs attending change from peaceto war, is ¢ 

in Europe, and frpm war to peace; the fac 


that Empire, now under their charge, 
and of which they are in duty bound to | rivalship from foreign nations, as well as” 
promote the prosperity. It cannot pro- | from their countrymen? Has the state | _ fine 
mote the prosperity of that Empire, to | thought of all these things, and others, 
destroy the Company, — nor to enfecble | for them? Has it calculated in what 
the Company,—nor to interrupt that or- | manner these reverses can be borne by 
der of proceedings and politics, which | private merchants, which it has so often on | 
the Company has long been endeavouring | strained the powers of acompany tobear? — = year 
to establish, but has not yet thoroughly We have seen no reasonings of these | selv 
establishcd—or at least not every where. | claimants founded on past experience— —__ will 
A\ momentary advantage bestowed on Bri- | yet the case is not new;—nor on fixed | year 
tain, supposing it to be realized, if suc- | principles now in their favour, though | the 


< 


grac 
tena 


coeded by lasting detriment, would prove | formerly adverse to those who for + time they 
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did rival the Company, but in the end 
relinquished the coutest, aad accepted the 
shelter of that es‘ablishment they had im- 
pugned. In what will the conduct and 
taie of those who now urge a free trade 
with India, differ from that of the Inter- 
lopers, whose history we know ?—~or from 
that of the English India Company, which 
coalesced with the driginal London Com- 
pany, into-the present ‘* United Com- 
pany” in 1702? 

In a national point of view, the ques- 
tion is simply, what advantage is an 
open trade likely to erxsure to Britain, 
al things considered, aid setting perma- 
nency against suddeaness, over a trade li- 
pitied by political restrictions ; but not li- 
muted as to objects, exient, or supply, 
We are desirous of promoting British ex- 
poris to the utmost; and we give every 
leave to the manufacturers to export their 
own articles, provided they can bear 
better than the East-India Company that 
Less which the Company affirms it incurs 
by almost ail its exports. If when the 
Company lose ten per cent., these indi- 
viduals can atiord to lose twenty per ceot., 
far be it from us to object ; but we say, 
the ‘ Wiereas's"’ of the gazette will even- 
tually pat the matter beyond a doubt :— 
and if in the mean time, no harm were 
done elsewhere, this puritication among 
the compting houses, would not, in its-if, 
be the worst of evils. The probability | 
is, as it proved formerly, that numerous 
specvlators would, as opposing powers, 
stagnate the Indian market, and being 
unable to vend their goods, vould sell | 
them for prices so low, as to be ruinous :— 
while the sudden demand they occasioned 
for productions of that country would ea- 
hance their price, for (iis one (urn, but 
Jeave a hopeless blank ever after. We say 
the productions of the country, because it 


curse the day which saw him yield to the 
temptation of a few additional anas, and 
abandon the steady employ of a custo- 
mer, by whom his family had obtained a 
maintenance, before him ; and by whom 
those continue to be maintained, whose 
steadier natures induced them to abide in 
that station wherein he too, formerly, 
earned his subsistence. 

Not from him is to be expected that 
British patriotism, which should be satis- 
fied by assurances that the European 
islands flourished ;—that Britain triumph- 
ed in ali her ports! India is his mother 
country—India is his native home: here 
he lives, or dies; and hard is it—very 
hard, that his means of living should 
fluctuate by the speculations of indivi- 
duals, who have no interest in his wel« 
fare, who bestow no th ght on his con- 
dition, por care for his continuance. 
They promise him mighty matters tos 
day ; to-morrow they disappear for ever ! 

Vhe East-India Company as sovereigns 
of the country, must promote the em- 
ployment of their subjects, or lose their 
territorial revenue. If the workman 
ceases to labour at his loom, how loug 
will the cultivator of the ground feed 
him ?—if he receives no payment for his 
rice, how long will the busbandman be 
industrious ?—if the husbandmen be not 
industrious, how long will the village pay 
its rent?—and if the village do not pay 
its rent, how long will it be defended from 
savage beasts, from still more savage de- 
coils, and from the public calamities of 
war, unsparing war, cad deso ating ame 
bition ? 

If, indeed, it were possible to resign 
the interior of the provinces now urcer 
British power to the ortyina! authoritics 
the country, the night be 
worthy of argument; but the Mohan 
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me 
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is doubtful whether many of the manu: 
factures of the country could be obtained | 
by them in barter, These are all (the | 
finer sorts) bespoke betorehand ; they are | 
all paid for beforehand ;—their price is 
gradually advanced in the shape of main- 
tenance to the workman ; and he depends | 
on receiving the same support year after | 
year. But, will individuals bind them- | 
selves to give this support in advance 9— | 
will they give it as wanted ?—year afier | 
year, in perpetuity ?—If not, then will | 
the poor ruined workman—ruined when 

they cease their demands, haye reason to 


} ever 


medan conquest of india has rendered 
hat impossilie. Who can distingnish 
the first occupiers cf India ?—ard whea 
distinguished, shall we abandon them to 
their own rude and barbarous habits? to 


| despo s who the the rule 
fe and manners—or to the French, 


whate 


to obtain 
Which of these 


who will spate uO pais 

we relinquish? 

tyrannies would be better than that stete 

of things combined with british - 

nion ?—under which won!d 1 4 

be happier than they are 


Why then, should we in any micasuié 
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put to the hazard the British dominion in 
Hindostan, and with it, the comfort of 
the population of those extensive pro- 
viaces? Whothat has watched the pro- 
gress of things in that country, will insure 
against revolutions, ruinous to every prin- 
ciple of public prosperity? We affirm, 
without hesitation, that the government 
of that empire is a matter of supreme 
delicacy. and that a false step at home, 
will lead to consequences, from ‘which, 
though our duty impells us to allude to 
them, we recoil, with a sensation, that 
we earnestly pray the British public may 
long, very iong, continue strangers to. 

In former ages the supply of Indian ar- 
ticles being limited, the price of those 
imported restricted the consumption of 
them to the luxurious and the wealthy : 
whether Europe has received a real 
service from the abundance introduced 
by the discovery of the passage round 
Southern Atrica, and by the cheapness 
of Asiatic products, has been made a 
question among the most enlightened po- 
liticians. How far it is wise to cherish 
and support a desire for Juxuries so distant 
in their origin, and so superfluous in their 
nature, among a whole people, might 
bear a long discussion. Yet if once ren- 
dered general and popular they will be- 
come necessaries; and when become ne- 
cessaries the people become not merely 
tributaries but dependents. But in the 
instance of India, a European nation be- 
comes dependent for what it cannot pur- 
chase by barter, but must export the pre- 
cious metals to obtain. This is peculiar 
to the Indian trade. In dealing with 
other people, they take goods from us;— 
we take commodities from them. Not 
so with India: for what does that coun- 
try want from us? it has every thing 
within itself; always had; always will 
have. But—if India will have our gold 
and silver from us, it becomes us, before 
we open an unrestricted trade, to enquire 
from what quarter we shall be able to 
obtain that supply which may answer her 
demand. It is well observed by Robert- 
son, that had not the discovery of the 
South American mines been synchronous 
with the increasing trade to India, ‘* by 
such a continual drain of gold and silver, 
as well as by the unavoidable waste of 
both in circulation and manufactures, the 
quantity of those metals must have gone 


been so much enhanced, that they could 
not have continued long to be of the same 
utility in the commercial transactions be- 
tween the two countries.” Now we 
know that of late the supply of silver to 
Gritain has not been equal to the demand 
for it :—hence the market price of it has 
risen: and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the supply of gold, as furnished 
by the mines themselves, is diminished. 
Will it then be wise to reduce still lower 
our stock of the precious metals, that 
circulating currency, which might be em- 
ployed at home to purposes ten thousand 
times more beueficial to the commonweal 
than the most extensive trade to India can 
possibly prove? Isittrue that there isa 
superfluous capital, incapable of advan- 
tageous employment in Britain, sufficient 
to answer those drains for Asiatic Juxu- 
ries, which only the discovery of the 
mines in Spanish America has hitherto 
enabled us to support? And who can 
foresee the eventual fate of those mines? 
At this moment they are surrounded by 
contending parties. Civil war impedes, 
if not suspends all their operations. Who 
will ultimately be their master? If A. 
shall we be friends with him, and enjoy 
his commercial confidence? If 5. shall 
we be excluded from his port, and be 
obliged to purchase what slender pittance 
may be allowed us from a more favoured 
nation? Politicians are not expected to 
look into futurity, as prophets; but after 
what we have heard, on the subject of a 
scarcity ofthe precious metals, the medium 
of commerce, among us, we shall do 
well to take care that no fresh cause of 
diminution, acting, as it were, by sap, 
and therefore unnoticed by the nation at 
large, be encouraged and promoted by 
public authority, and under the patronage 
of our statesinen, our legislature, aud 
our mercantile men.* 


* What now is in India, always was there, 
and is likely still to continue; neither the 
ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticism of 
its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of 
its European masters, have eflected any con- 
siderable alteration. The same distinctions 
of condition take place, the same arrange- 
inents in civil and domestic society remain, 
the same maxinis of religion are held in ves 
neration, and the same sciences and arts are 
cultivated. Tience, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the same; gold and sil- 


on diminishing, and the value would have 


ver have uniformly been carried thither in 
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It is wise then to consider well that step, 
which, once taken, can vever be recalled; 
that disturbance of machinery, which 
once disordered cin never be re-esiablish- 
ed. The decision of a day, of an hour, 
may lead to consequences unforeseen by 
earthiy wisdom, uncontrollable by earthly 
power. 

While this article has been in progress, 
the discussion between the Ministers of 
Government and the Directors of the 
Kast-India Company seems to have ta- 
ken a new direction. The Company 
agree to allow the export of British ma- 
nufactures from wherever the manufac- 
turer or merchant pleases~.from any port 
in the United Kingdom. [This meets 
our hints already dropped.) But, the 
Company insists that the retarn trade, the 
imports, shall pass through their ware- 
houses ia the city of Londen, This con- 
cession reduces the opposition to narrow 
grounds ; it supersedes what we might 
have said furtiicr on the subject, and in- 
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duces us to ciose this branch of it, by 
quoting the opinion of tat eminent India 
statesman, the late Lord Melville ; who, 
when Presiden: of the Board of Controul, 
did not seruple to express the dictates of 
his judgment in the fo.lowing terms, ad- | 
dressed to the Directors of the Company.*® | 

Tf Tamasked, whether mean that the 
trade to and from India, in the common use | 
of the terms, ought to be free and open to all | 


ord+r to purchase the same commodities with 
which it now supplies all nations ; aad from 
the age of Pliny to the present times, it has 
been always considered and execrated as a 
gulf which swallows up the wealth of every 
other country, that flows incessantly towards* 
it, and froin which it never returns. Accord- 
ing to the accounts which I have given of the 
cargoes anciently imported from Lndia, they | 
appear to have consisted of nearly the same | 
articles with those of the investiments in our | 
own times ; and whatever difference we may | 
observe in thetn seems to have arisen, not so 

mach frow any diversity in the ature of the 

commodities which the Indians prepared for | 
sale, as (roma variety in the tastes, or in 

the wants, of the ‘nations which demanded 

them.—Roebertsen’s Dis. on India, p. 201. 

* For Considerations on the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, in which this sub- 
ject is further treated—and for Mr. Grant’s 
excclient letter the Trade with India,” 
in which a variety of information is included, 
the reader is referred to Panorama, Vol, XI, 
p. 577® and p. 770 e¢ seg. 


{io 


His Majesty's suljecis in India? I answer 
distinct.y inthe ‘The nature of the 
Indian manufacture, aod the immemorial hae 
bits of the manufacturcrs, exclude the prace 
tical application of so indefinite a principle to 
the export trade from India) The manuface 
ture of the finer and more valuable fabricks of 
India has always been produced hy advances 
from the Government, or individuals, for 
whose behoof those fabricks are manuface 
tured ; and if the deiling with those manus. 
facturers was. to be laid open to the uncon 
troled competition of every individual, the 
conseqnence would be a boundless scene of 
confusion and fraud, and ultimately, the ruin 
of the manufactures themselves ............cc006 

“* No agent should be employed in India, or 
permitted to reside there, except with the 
licence of the East-India Company, and sub« 
ject to the control of such regulations as thé 
habits, prejudices, and trade ot the country 
may render expedient. In addition to every 
other consideration, arising out of the pecu- 
liar nature of the trade and mapners of the 


, country, there is ove decisive circumstance 


against the tolerance of every unlicensed ads 
venturerinIndia. It would ripidly, though 
insensibly, lead to the settlement and coloe 
nization of the worst kind of adventurers ta« 
King root in that country, than which there 
could not be a more fatal blow to the permas 
nence of tve British power and pre-eminence 
in India. No principle ougit ever to be tos 
lerated or acted upon, that does not proceed 
ov the basis of India being considered as the 


' temporary residence of a great British Estas 


blishment, for the good government of the 
country, upon sieauy and uniform principles, 


| and of a large British factory, tor the bene- 


ficial management of its trade, upon rules ape 
plicable io the state and manners of the 
country. 


«© The export trade to India ean never be 
extended, in any degreé proportionate to the 
wealth and population of the Fodian Empire; 
neither can the returns upon it be very profits 
able to.individuals, ‘Those who attend to the 
manners, the manufactures, the food, the 
raiment, the moral and religious prejudices of 
that country, can be at no loss to trace the 
causes, why this proposition must be a true 
one. The importaace of that immense Eme 
pire to this country, is rather to be estimated 
by the gteat annual addition it makes to the 
wealth and capital of the kingdom, than by 
any eminent advantages which the mannfaee 
tures of the country can derive from the cons 
sumption of the natives of India, yet If do 
notmean to say, that the exports from this 
country to India have not been very considers 
ably increased of late years; and I inake no 
doubt, that, frou recent cizcamstances, they 
may be sull conside ably increased, 

“© With regasd to tie agents to be employed 
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at home to manage the private-trade of indivi- 
duals from Iudia, and to take care of their 
interest in the cargoes of the returning ships, 
Ldo not see the use of any interference by the 
Company. Whe great interest to Le aitended 
to on the part of the Company is, that no 
goods come from India that are not deposiled 
an the Company's warehouses, and that the 
goods so imported are exposed al the Com- 
pany’s sales, to the rules prescribed 
Sor that purpose. 

‘* J am prepared explicitly to declare, that 
although the first formation of an East-India 
Company procceded upon purely commercial 
considerations, the magnitude and impor- 
tance to which the East-India Company has 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven 
with the PoLITICAL InTERgSTS of the 
pire, as to create upon my mind a firm con- 
viction, that the maintenance of the mono- 
poly of the East-India Company is even more 

Ympertant to the POLITICAL INTERESTS of 
the State, than it is to the commercial inte- 
resis of the Company.” 


We now direct the attention of our 
readers to the narrowed question—/Vhe- 
ther the Import Trade from India shall 
pass through the Port of London omty, 
or be extended to other Ports? Certainly 
this is of consequence to the Company. 
Rival sales at Bristol, Liverpool, &c. can 
do the Company's sales no good, and 
may do them great harm. A low price 
in an outport may occasion a low price in 
London, without other cause, and con- 
trary to every rational expectation. It 
must divide the buyers. Foreign buy- 
ers will hope to buy cheapest where 
tlity expect least competition. Private 
sales may be effected by transfer, to an- 
swer pecuniary engagements, long con- 
tracted; the goods may be sold while in 
their progress homewards at unstable 
prices,—prices forced by the necessities of 
the seller; and these, obtained at a cheap 
aate, may be retailed, for ready money, 
on terms that it would be ruinous to the 
Company to meet, in hopes of counter- 
acting. The very idea that the Com- 
pany—which has brought the trade to 
what it is; and in time of peace! 
may do much more—should ran a race of 
depreciation with an outport, under the 
apprehension ‘if we do not ruin them, 
they will ruin as,” is extremely unplea- 
sant, and what is worse must be unpro- 
fitable.* 


* It is notirrelevant to this subject te ad- 
vert to a passage in the history of the Duich 


To this may be added the hazard, or 
rather the certainty, that a deseription of 
men would stert up, calling themselves 
brokers, but really deserving the name of 
jobkers, who. would travel from port to port 
to watch the sales; to obtein commodi- 
ties on their own terms, and after finding 
their way, they would extend their spe- 
culations, form associations, combine their 


} powers, and controul the sales of the 


Company by commanding those at the 
outports, where their connections would 
be more immediate, and, possibly, irre- 
sistibly powerful, This evil would be 
very great, yet would come under no 
practicable provisions of a thousand acts 
of Parliament against smuggling. 

But, after all, in our humble concep- 
tion, the Merchants, the Port, and the 
City of London have more at stake in this 
proposal than the Company. Govern- 
ment has much at stake, and on this the 
Directors argue; but those who have 
vested property in the occupations neces- 
sary to the accommodation of this trade— 
these are the people interested most deep- 
ly of all! Never let it be forgot that 
commerce is the most fluctuating of all 
human enjoyments :—that the very year 
in which the Stadthouse of Antwerp was 
finished, and its warehouses ready to re- 
ceive goods in profusion, that very year 
commerce took its flight to Amsterdam ; 
and warehouse rent at Antwerp sunk tuo 
nothing. It had before retired {rom 
Bruges, once the most magnificent of 
commercial capitals. It has since all but 
retired from Amsterdam, Who can tell 
from whence it may next retire? . Asto 
the commercial privileges of the city of 
London, let the corporation look to them, 


East-India Company, under the year 1602. 
The plurality of East-ladia partnerships 
© or socicties, at this time, formed in Hol- 
** Jand, creating much disorder and clashing 
in that commierce, the States- General sum- 
moved befure them the Directors: of all 
these Coupanies, and obliged them to 
** unite, fur the future, into one, to which 
“* United Company the States granted the 
** sole commerce to East-india for twenty- 
one years froin the March 1602.” 
They had, in consequence, several Chambers 
of East-India Commerce in Holland, as 
Amsterdam, Middleburgh, &e, but they 
were all under one united direction.—See 
Anderson’s Commerce, .and Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, under 1602, 
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If once broke in upon, who can tell 
where the second breach may be made ? 

But having given it as our opinion that 
those who have supported this commerce 
by their accommodations — who have 
made it their dependance, and engaged 
their subsistence in it, will feel the loss 
of it more intensely than those will 
feel the benefit, who have hitherio been 
strangers to it, should they even succeed 
in SECURING a share of it, we shall now 
adduce such arguments as bear on this 
question, and have been officially pub- 
lished. The Resolutions of any. set of 
dealers, in their own favour, must always 
be taken cum grano salis; but the argu- 
ments on which those resolutions rest are 
open to the judgment and examination of 
all. The. following extracts have been 
guided by this principle. 


Lorp MELVILLE’S OPINION ON OPEN 
TRADE, March 21, 1812. 


You will do me the justice to recollect, 
that in all our discussions on this subject, 
both recenily and ov former occasions, the 
admission of the ships of merchants in this 
country into the trade of India, in concur. 
rence with those of the Company, has never 
been urged as a measure, from which much 
ammediate beneft would, in my opinion, be 
derived. either to the country cr to the in- 
disicuals who might embark ‘in the specula- 
tion; aod I certainly am not without consi- 
derable appreheasion, that, at Jeast on the 
first opening of the trade, the public expec- 
talion, as to the British territories in India 
effording any considerable outlet for Briiish 
manufactures, beyond the amount of* our 
present exports, may be disappoinied. 


SMUGGLING, 


With all the care now taken, and when 
ondon is the only lawful place of importa- 
tion, itis well knows that teas, shawls, silks 
(prokibited, for the encouragement ‘of our 
own manufactures), and other articles, are 
at the present time, to some extent, smug- 
gled oa shore from the East-India ships, not- 
withstanding the penaliies of the law; and 
when, in addition to the legal penalties, the 
ollending parties, if the Company’s servants, 
are liable to further fines and mulets on 
all illicit trade. But the hope of evading 
the heavy duties will ever continue to ope- 
rate on persons, who look no further than 
their own immediate profit or convenience. 

We have already given many reasons for 


‘thinking that the practice of smuggling would, 


in case of an open trade, be unconiroulable. 
[visa fact notorious, that tea has been 
smugsled, by way of India, into this coun- 


try, even when the duty was comparatively 
small; when the Indian import trade was 
confined to eight or ten Company's ships and 
to the river Thames. How much more, 
then, is smuggling, beyond all bounds, to be 
expected, when -he ships shall be unlimiud 
in number and size, and may resort to the 
outports of England, Scotland, and Ireland ? 
This practice would be much facilitated, be- 
cause, in the numerous Eastern Islands, not 
subject to anv European power, where we 
have said tea might be brought for English 
ships from China, there is no usage of clearing 
out vessels, or giving twem papers or mani- 
fests. It would thence be easy for them to 
break bulk in the passage home, ard as they 
approached the coasts of Britain aud Ireland, 
lo put tea, as well as other articles chargeable 
with daty, on board of ships and cutters dese 
tined either: for the ports of the Continent» 
or the remote coasts of Scotland and Ireland, 
on which, for a hundred miles together, 

every where accessible from the sea, there is 
scarcely a custam-house, and where eustom~ 
houses could not be sufficiently multiplied. 

Vessels of very small size being allowed in the 
Indian trade, they could enter into ports and 
bays little frequented, and ran goods to be 
carried inland and there dispersed. In some 
of the northern and western ports of the 

United Kingdom, we have heard that collu- 

sive practices between the revenue officers 

and the smugglers are not unusual. If. this 

is the case in respect to articles which pay a 

comparatively small duty, what would it be, 

where the articles of tea and Indian goods 

were in question? Ships might stop at inter- 

mediate ports for orders, and there smuggle 5 

as those bound to the western coast, at Cork 

i and Falmouth ; those to the eastern coast, at 

| Falmouth and the Downs; those going north 

about, on the Jiish and Scotch coasts. Ships 

having several ports of discharge, would 

thereby obtain facilities in smuggling; aod 

the state ef relations between this country 

aud parts of Northern Europe may be such, 

as to afford the means of ranning goods into 

those parts which, from their proximity, 

| may again be able to smugg!e the goods into 

Our ren.ote ports. 

Nor is it to be overlooked, that a class of 
Indian goods, sivled in the revenue languege 
prohibited, because excluded altogether, as 
interfering with the manufactures of this 
country, will, by all the openings which the 
new trade will produce, be every whefe unae 
voidably brought into use. 

It is indeed true, that the public appear to 
have a greater concern at stake here than the 
Company. The public may !ose the greater 
part of a revenue of four millions per aonum, 
whilst the Company can have only to the 
extentof one million at hezard. But then 
this one million is all the Company's certain 
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income : if they lose that, they lose thefoun- 
dation on which their efficiency rests ;...and 
if the revenue of nearly four midlions, now 
so easily collected from tea, should fail, or 
fail to the extent of only (wo mid/ions, other 
taxes must be laid upon the public, to com- 
pensate for that loss; and whether the na- 
tion will gain so much otherwise, by the pro- 
posed enlargements of trade, may be a serious 
question. 


PRIVATE SALES. 


If private bargaining and trafficking with 
individuals, and from’ day to day, were al- 
lowed in the sales of the great imports of the 
Company, how many doors would be 
for collision, imposition, and abase! It 
would be impossible the business could go on 
in that way, and the very lability of it to 
suspicion, would be enough to destroy the 
confidence of the proprietors and the public. 
Besides, the importations of the Company 
Coming in fleets at stated seasons, it suited 
the convenience of all parties, that the sales 
should also be only at stated seasons, and pub- 
lic, which would afford the opportunity to 
buyers to resort from all parts, foreign as well 
as domestic to those sales. 

If the mode of private sale of Indian 
goods in every town in the kingdom were in- 
troduced, would not the stated and the pub- 
lic sales, to which the Company are restrict- 
ed, be continually anticipated, and conse- 


quently the supply of the foreign markets be | 


so also; though, on the whole, these mar- 
kets could not take off more? Could these 
sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers? Could it be reckoned upon, that 
the Company's goods would go off, as they 
usually have hitherto done, at the sales? 
Could the prices be expected to indemnify 
the Company, when the market should be 
lowered by the necessity or impatience of pri- 
wate importers? Could the realization, in 
money, of the Company's Indian imports be 
depended on: that realization, so necessary 
to the finances af the Company ? and if not, 
how their affairs be 

served ? how could t for exports to 
ndia? how could they she feet of 
ships they now employ ia their Indian com- 
merce? 


RE-EXPORTATION : HOME SALE. 


The only practical arguments. that occur in 
favor of the outports, are the advantage to 
the merchants themselves and to the country 
consumers. Now what is the amount of this 
advantage? Let it not be forgotten, that at 
present it is problematical, at least, whether 
any great Indian trade can be established by 
the private merchants; that, at any pate, the 
chief part of the Indian goods imported into 
England is intended for re-exportation ; that 
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London is the fittest port and mart for the 
foreign trade, especially since the warehous- 
ing act; that there is really /id//e consumption 
of Indian goods in the interior of this coun- 
try; and ka if no great accession of trade 
should be grought to the country by the pri- 
vate merchants, then they will have sacrificed 
the existing system, without obtaining even 
the object for which the sacrifice was made. 


CONFIDENCE OF FOREIGNERS. 


The confidence that has been entertained 
of the Company's eee and fair dealing 
has been such, that the foreign beavers have 


iven their orders to their correspondents in 

ndon, on the faith merely of the deserip- 
tive marks; and goods, on their arrival on 
the Continent, frequently pass through vae 
ee hands, before they are finally unpack, 


RAW SILK. 

The Company have, at great expense in @ 
long course of years, by means of their own 
establishments, brought the raw-silk of Ben- 
gal, which they export, to a high state of 
perfection ; and if that article is left to the 
competition of individuals, who will often 
have to resort to the ageney of indolent nae 
tives, the quality of the article may be ex 
pected materially to fall, and the silk manus 
facturers of this country to be much worse 
supplied than they are at present. 


SPICES : MOLUCCA ISLANDS. 


The demand of all Europe for the spices 
of the Moluccas is so limited, that one or 
two of the Company's ships may import a suf= 
ficient quantity for the supply of it: the di- 
vision, therefore, of this supply among the 
Company and the merchants in general 
this country, will leave so little to the indi- 
viduals of the latter class, as to form no obe 
ject worthy of long and distant enterprize ; 
not to mention, that spices are now rising up 
in other parts of the East, which renders 
these islands less important than they have 
been. .The maintenance of the Molucca’ 
islands, which produce no valuable commo- 
dity but spices, occasions to the Company a 
heavy expense, and can only be compensated’ 
by a monopoly of their trade ; and if private 
merchants are to participate in that trade, they 
ought also to bear a proportionable share of 
the charge of establishment in those islands. 


SHIPS: LARGE; SMALL. 


It has been found by ience, that lars 
ger ships can be. navigated at a less rate per 
ton than small ones: hence one of four hun-+ 
dred tons will require less rate of freight than 
two of two hundred tons; a point of econo~ 
my in the er age goods, which is not 
to be disregarded, even in a national view. 


As India is concerned, the smaller vessels 
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will multiply a description of persons in the 
ports and througlrout the country, whose 
conduct may have serious effects on the peace 
and quiet of the Asiatic governments. The 
minor ports throughout the country will ad- 
mit of an intercourse and connexion between 
Europeans and the natives, which the vigi- 
lance and power of our government cannot 
discover nor control. - 


IRREGULAR SETLERS. 


But the spice trade is not the most interest- 
ing consideration belonging to this question, 
If in any of the islands in the Eastern Seas» 
not belonging to the Company, British sub- 
jects were tosetile, (a thing which the Com- 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, 
would find it difficult to prevent, after those 
seas should be open to all the ships of this 
country,) it would seem impossible to hinder 
them from obtaining, by one means or other, 
a supply of the teas of China, for the purpose 
of being smuggled into Europe. That ob- 
ject alone might be tempting enough to in- 
duce a settlement, where no other circum- 
stance was sufficiently inviting. And if from 
this motive, or a concurrence of others which 
be supposed, a number of Englishmen were 
once to unite themselves in that quarter, whi- 
ther new individuals might continually resort, 
and whence, again, they might repair to all 
the ports of the Indian continent, it would 
seem scarcely practicable to preserve the ef- 
ficiency of regulation formed, either here or 
by the Indian governments, for the exclu- 
sion of unlicensed persons from their terri- 
tories. Such would be the danger, especially 
if any British settlement in the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, not subjected to the government 
of the Company were so settled. 


OPINIONS OF THE BUYERS OF PIECE GOOD3. 


As pieee goods are of an unceriain value, 
and dey 


send very much on competition, it 
would not be possible to obfain the same 
prices for them at an outport, as they fetch 
in London; and, consequently, that we 
should be undersold at the outports, uroble 
to carry on our business with the honoar, 
respe 
to done, and probably obliged to abandon the 
pursuit many of us have been engaged in for 


a great number of years, and driven to seek | 


fresh undertakings, ata time when little be- 
nefit can be expected from them. And it is 
thefopinion of this meeting, that it is the de- 
cided interest of the invporters of piece goods 
themselves, that they should be continued to 
be brought to sale in the port of London (as 
the um of commerce) in the way they 
now are, where they wilt have thre benefit of 
the Company's own assortment. 
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That the duty on muslins and nankeens 

O O per ct. on importation, 

27 6 8 perct. on home cone 

sumption, 
Together£37 6 8 per cent. 


On callieses, dimities, and 
8 per ct. om impoftation, 
68 6 8 per et. on home 
sumption. 


Together£71 13 4 per cent. 


That as these duties are paid on the prices 
obtained at the East-India Company's sales, 
if a piece of musisn sell for fifty in lieu of 
one hundred shillings, the revenue for home 
consumption is injured £37. 6s. 8d. per cent, 
on the difference, or 18s. 10d. per piece. If 
a piece of longcloth sell for éwen/y five in liew © 
of thirty six shillings, the revenue is injured 
£71. 13s. 4d. per cent. on the difference, or 
7s. 104d. per ptece. 


That in all and goods, and 
even in white goods, if not brought to the 
port of Londen, it is much to be feared, no 
restraints could prevent smuggling ; whiely 
would oceasion a loss of the whole daty to 
government, be seriously injurious. to the faig 
trader, and especial/y to the manufacturers 
of silk goods in Spilalfie/ds, and elsewhere. . 

That the introduction of Indian piece 
ig to the consumption of this kingdom at 
ow prices, in consequence of a total evasion 
of daty, or a payment of duty on reduced 
prices, would be a serious injury to the Bri- 
tish cotton manufacturer, 

That it is of the greatest advantage to the. 
great body of British cotton mauufacturers to 
confide the import of India piece gooc’s to one 
port, as it gives them the opportunity of view= 
ing them, and regulating their manufactories 
according tg the quantity and sorts intended: 
for sale; whereas, if individuals were allow 
ed to impott piece goods, and sell them at am 
outpoit, the British manufacturer would ne- 
ver know what quantity might be brought 
into the market, or how to regulate his manu- 
factory. 


That the principal factories im India for 
muslin, callicoes, and sifk goods, being im 
the hands of our East-India Company, and 
the greatest attention being paid to maintain 
the qualities and fabries of eactr sort, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that the same inffux 
of foreigners, who purelvase very large quan 
tities of the national manufsetutes, will ate 
tend the sales at the India Mouse (wherever 
the polities of Europe will allow thea to 
come) as used to resoré here for a series of 
years, provided the quantity exposed to sale 
by the Eost-India Company is of sufficient 


importance to draw their attention. 
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TERRITORIAL REVENUE. 


It is perfecily known, that for a series of 
pan past, since the Indian territory has been 
loaded with an immense political debi, the 
Company have derived no surplus from the 
revenues. ‘They bave carried on the curren- 
cy of their home affairs, they have even aided 
the political concerns of India, and above all, 
they have made good the dividends to the 
Proprietors from the profits on their com- 
merce ; and, of late years, these profits have 
been derived chiefly from the China trade. 
From the still existing territorial debts of the 
Company, and the scale of their Indian ex- 
penditure, after all endeavours to reduce it, 
the Court of Directors have no prospect of 
pecuniary acquisitions, except through the 
same medium of commerce, for many years 
to come ; and, as already intimated, it is the 
commercial profits of the Company which 
Jenable them to discharge the political func- 
tions assiguicd to them in the management 
of the Indian empire. Without this re- 
source, or some equivalent one, not within 
their power, the dividends could not be con- 
tinued, the value of the stock would diminish, 
and the Company be brought to a state of 
dissolution. 


It is the extinction or material diminution 
of the commercial profits, arising chiefly, as 
we have said, from the China trade, that we 
apprehend from the opening of the outports 
to the returns of the Indian commerce. If 
this extinction or diminution were to take 
place, your Lordship will doubtless agree 
with the Court in admitting that the fatal 
consequences they contemplate would follow ; 
and that, after going ov a few years on the 
new plan, the Company would be so im- 
= in its resources, as to be inadequate to 
he important part allotted to it in the system 
of Indian administration. 


OFFICERS, TRADESMEN, AND LABOURERS IN 
THE PORT OF LONDON, IMMEDIATELY DE- 
PENDENT ON THE EAST*INDIA COMPANY, 


There are about fourteen hundred com- 
manders and officers belonging to the ships of 
the East-India Company (besides the sea- 
men, who may be about eighi thousand). 
The tradesmen engaged in the supply of the 
Company's shipping in the river Thames are 
about éwe.ve thousand; and the labourers 
employed in their warehouses are about ¢hree 
thousand. Allthese, with their families and 
dependants, making an aggregate of thirty 
thousand persons, would, by the removal of 
the indian trade fiom the port of London, be 
‘generally reduced to great distress, and many 
pain become burthensome to their pa- 
rishes. 
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CAPITAL. 


The Capital now employed in the Indian 
trade may be moderately coniputed as follows: 
The Company’s capital stock of 

£6,000,000, at the price at 

which many proprieiors pur- 

chased, will amountto - - £10,800,000 


Capital in warehouses = 1,000,000 

Capiial inships - - = 3,800,000 

Capital in docks - - - - = 406,000 
Capital of individuals in the 
metropolis may be moderately 

estimated at - - = = 5,000,€00 

£21,000,004 


REVENUE. 


he trade in which this large capital is 
employed produces, as we have bad occasion 
repeateily to. observe, an annual revenue of 
more than four millions sterling ; and the 
nei saving to government, from the present 
mode of collecting the duties, may, we cons 
ceive, be fairly estimated at £150,000 per 
annum. By means of direct and indiscet 
taxation, the capital itself and the profits 
upon it, yield a farther sum of large amount 
to government; but the productiveness of 
the capital, in this respect, depends wholly 
upon the solidity of ihe basis on which it 
rests. 


| ANSWER OF RT. HON. THE EARL OF BUCK 


INGHAMSHIRE TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY, Dec. 24, 1812, 
SMUGGLING. 


It is conceived, that the apprehensions ens 
tertained on this account might be obviated 
by various regulations, such as confining the 
trade to those ports which are, or may be so 
circumstanced, as to afford security to the 
due collection of the revenue; by the limita- 
tion of it to vessels of four hundred tons burs 
then; by attaching the forfeiture of the ship 
and cargo to the discovery of any illicit arti 
cles on board; by an extension of the mani- 
festact; by regulations for checking the 
practice of snuggling in the ships of the 
{ompany ; as well as by other provisions, 
too minute to be entered into at present, but 
which will, of course, be attended to, in dis+ 
cussing the details of the tubject. 

I am persuaded it will not escape your obs 
servation, that from obvious considerations, 
the English Channel .must, at all times, es- 

ecially in time of peace, afford facilities and 

indacements for smuggling, which do not 
occur elsewhere to the same extent, on ac 
count of the clandestine traffic already estas 
blished, and the ready communication with 
the opposite shore, 
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But, with respect to the whole of this part 
of the question, it is impossible to lose sight 
of the deep interest which the government 
must feel in the prevention of smuggling. 
The interests of the Company are, no doubt, 
involved ip it; but those of the government 
are still more concerned; and it cannot be 
supposed that they wonld bring forward any 
proposition, which appeared to them likely to 
endanger a revenue of from three to four mil- 
lions ; or that, ifa defalcation should unex- 
pectedly arise, they would not immediately 
take measures for applying a remedy. The 
Company have, therefore, an ample ground 
of confidence, not only in the disposition of 
government, but their effectual co-operation 
on those points, on which the Court of Di- 
rectors appear to feel the greatest anxiety, and 
on which they urge their sirongest ‘objec- 
tions to the proposed arrangement, 


DUTY ON GOODS IMPORTED. 


The several articles which may be imported 
from the couutries within the limits of the 
Company's charter, and which are charged 
with an ad va orem duty, although, with the 
exception of tea, they bear a very small pro- 
portion to the whole of the revenue co!lected 
trom the trade from India aud China, are 
nevertheless of sufficient importance to de- 
maid the attention of government, as the 
question may affect the interests of ihe East- 
India Company, as well as those of the public 
revenue. 

With this view, it will be necessary to 
consider whether, with respect to some of 
them, aRareD puTy might not be substi- 
tuted, and whether regulations may not be 
made for the security of the duty ad va/orem 
on those articles which shall continue to be 
so charged, and which,at the same time, 
shal) prevent their being purchased at a price, 
likely to operate injuriously 'to the manufac. 
turers of his country. 


A Return of the Total Number of Servants en- 
gaged in the Commercial Depariment of the 
East-ladia Company in India, with their Sa- 
larics. 


Servants. |" Salaries. 


Bengal 11,468 £263 943 
$,230 
Puince of Wales’ Island .... 55,802 


13,373, £397,891 


Kast-India House, 
29 April, 1812, Wo. Wricur, 


Auditor of India Accounts. 


Advances and Charges in India, admitted as 
claims upon the public, and paid in Eng- 
land ty His Majesty's Government, from 
1792-3 fo 1608-9 inclusive. 


1792-3) 
1793-4 § Nil. £. 
1796 7 to 1805-6, not dis- 
tinguished asto each year ...2,827,515 
1800-1801 1157638 


cs 
52,782 
26,943 


1806-7001 


£3,380,007 
Deduct, bills drawn in fa- 
vour of the court 
Net difference of or- 
dinary pay to troops 120,000 
173,635 
£38,212,372 
East India House, 
2gth Apri! 1812. Wma. Waieut, 
Aud. of Ind, Ace. 


Advances and Charges in India on account of 
the public service, not yet admitted by His 
Majesty's Government, from 1792-3 te 
1808-9 inclusive. 


355,975 
1797-8 199,727 
1799-1800... 335,480 
1800-1801...... 


24,579 


22,527,515 


East-India [ouse, 
2gth April 1812. Wricur, 


Aud. of Ind. dec. 
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Investments of Goods reccived from India, from each Presidency and Settlement, from 1792-3 to 
1808-9 inclusive. 


Years. Bengal. Madras. Bomlay. | Bencoolen. Total. 
£765,188 | £204,799 £71,235 £3',107 | £1,132,329 
9673388 | “195,108 | 97,185 | 13,696 | 1,973,377 

1,011,166 247,260 197,059 12,981 1,468,465 
1,073,637 591,798 146,917 27,899 1,810,958 
1,081,045 411,096 171,930 18,707 1,682,778 
1,036,667 621,940 391,384 21,634 1,499 625 
1,593,884 414,626 114,329 10,692 2,144.53 
537,5 572,792 £61,342 17,700 1,389,402 
943,217 384,987 172,615 31,382 1,532,201 
714,403 400,387 153,961 13,168 1,281,919 
380,163 236,337 259,868 21,699 891,067 
825,433 481,134 197,445 16,686 1,520,698 
953,084 341,615 160,180 50,024 1,594,903 
807,752 747,718 183,527 52.548 1,791,539 
272,420 386,639 146,322 44,481 840,862 
522,152 398,001 126,775 32,5!7 1,079,445 
754,005 429,792 146,196 19,437 1,349,430 


East-India House, 
29 April, 1812. 

On the consideration of these tables 
(taken from returns made to the House 
of Commons) it might be asked who, be- 
side a fixed and permanent company, or 
other perpetual society, could advance, 
or could think of advancing, such great 
sums for the public service? That pri- 
vate merchants have, on urgent occasions, 
lent their vessels to government, and fur- 
nished stores necessary to fit out ships of 
war, &c. from their own property in the 
West-Indies, and elsewhere, we take a 
pleasure and a pride in acknowledging; 
but that a sum amounting to millions 
should be advanced, and the advances con- 
tinued year after year, exceeds the powers 
even of British merchants, ‘ princes,” 
though they be, “in the midst of the 
earth.” 

There is a something grating to the 
feelings of Britons in pursuing sach a 
line of conduct, as may allow our benefi- 
ciaries to look back on their exertions, and 
calculate whether they acted wisely in 
promoting the public welfare at such ex- 
pence? Whether they had not better 
have kept their money in their pockets, 
and refused to contribute to the acquisi- 
tion or the maintenance of privileges, or 
sovereignties, or dominions, to which 
their future elaims shall be thovght but 
slightly of, while their outlay is rendered 
unproductive? This observation might 
be directed to various acquisitions of the 
Company. Will they prove to the Com- 
pany a benefit eqral to the expences they 


Cuaries 
Accountant General. 
have incutred, and still do incur, in case 
the commerce now enjoyed by that 
body be diminished by competition ? 
The Company say they will not. The 
merchants say they enter on this trade 
unshackled by amy such considerations ; 
free as air. The policy of this, as to 
them,’ is clear; it. becomes dubious 
when considered in reference to the na- 


tion ; it is cleatly inequitable policy in . 


teference to the Company. For after 
all, as honesty is the best policy, so 
justice and even liberality are entitled 
to a full and fair hearing on this oc- 
casion. It must be acknowledged, that 
when the Company incurred their greatest 
expenses they Knew, perfectly well, the 
stipulated duration of their Charter for 
exclusive trade: on the other hand all the 
world knows, that the twenty years dus 
ring which they have been thus privileged 
have been years of war;—not war of a 
common kind, but carried on against ge- 
feral commerce, and East-lndia com- 
merce in particular, with an animosity 
beyond example. It were, undoubtedly; 
extremely desirable for the Company, and 
surely nothing unreasonable, either that 
they should enjoy the sweets of some few 
years of peace, (it is hoped approaching) 
or that those who come in tor a share of 
the trade they have supported, at a vast 
expence, should in some shape propose a 
compensation for the enjoyments of bené- 
fits, towards which they have contributed 
NOTHING, 
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Speeches of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, 
with Pyefatory Observations. Tne whole 
comprising a brief Review of the most Im- 
portant Political Events in the History of 
Ireland. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 520. Price 12s. 
Fitzpatrick. Dublin: 1812. 


Tue office of editor is at all times 
more responsible and important than the 
public are aware of; but never is it of 
greater consequence than when reporting 
sentiments attributed to an eminent pub- 
lic character. His arguments, his state- 
ments, his inferences, are at the mercy 
of those who undertake the office 
of conveying them to the public by means 
of the press. Litera scripta manent ; and 
the effect of such documents, is not only 
more extensive at first, but more last- 
ing, than cursory readers suppoze, The 
editor of this volume does not profess 
to have enjoyed the advantages which must 
have attended a revision of these papers, 
by their author. He pleads diligence and 
assiduity in examining “ the various re- 
cords where the best and most faithful re- 
ports could be found.” 

Reports of speeches in newspapers, are 
always liable to the imputation of haste in 
composi‘ion, of inaccuracy in selecting 
the most prominent ideas, and in catch- 
ing the language of a speaker. These 
imperfections disappear, when a genile- 
man, after an interval of time revises his 
own speeches ; and becomes responsil:le 
for the sentiments which he adopts on 
cool consideration. For, to all other 
eauses of uncertainty must be added, the 
impossibility that every reader should be 
able to make just allowance for those ar- 
guments, answers and explanations, which 
are rendered impromptu, through the ur- 
gency of debate. Weare not to suppose, 
that the desire of victory, of personal su- 
periority, of argumentative readiness, and 
preponderating weight, in the senate, is 
unknown among parliamentary orators ; 
or that gentlemen acting on that grand na- 
tional theatre, are iusensible to public ap- 
plause as individuals, or to the reputation 
of their party, of which they are the or- 
gans. They speak as settled for them ; 
they allot their respective parts among 
themselves; the affair is reduced toa sys- 
tem, and not always influenced by the 
simple desire of public benefit. 

But, the chief necessity for revision by 


the original author, arises from state- 
ments of facts, which argumentative 
addresses usually contain. On the autho- 
rity of Mr, Grattan, future ages will ap- 
preciate the state of Ireland, in his days 5 
his descriptions will be accepted as strictly 
accurate ; nor will they know how to dis- 
tinguish the narrator from the orator; 
— where fact ends and exaggeration 
begins. If they take literally all the as- 
sertions in reports, bearing any name, 
however highly respected ; they will be 
misled, unless they were edited by the 
party himself; and if such are not to be 
takea literally, the impeachment of their 
usefulness, and application is evident. 

The difficulties which have attended the 
administration of public affairs, during 
the last thirty years have been notorious. 
Scarcely has ashort period of peace allow- 
ed government to devote that attention to 
home concerns, which is its first and 
bounden duty. And when that duty, 
which ought to be first, is by adverse cir- 
cumstances forced into a secondary 
rank, the negligence of those in power, 
may be pot more apparent than real, 
and rather to be regretted or pitied, thaa. 
condemned, 

In the volume before us, we conceive. 
that the influence of foreign affairs is too 
litle understood and admitted by the 
editor. When Ireland unfortunately re- 
solved to continue Catholic, notwithstand- 
ing the reformation of religion in 
Britain, and when more unfortunately 
still, it armed its population in sup- 
port of a Catholic King, to whose 
family it adhered for many years, it 
differed so widely from Britain, that 
scarcely could the interests of the two 
countries be considered asthe same. ‘That 
family is now extinct; and ever since its 
extinction, the emancipation of Ireland 
has been progressive; her circumstances 
have gradually improved; into her opie 
nions of Britons is infused a mildness, 
not previously their character; and Brie 
tons have in consequence adopted notions 
of Irishmen, infinitely more conciliating: 
than before. Neither ought it to be for- 
got, that Ireland was deemed by the Pree 
paganda of Jacobinism, the most hope 
ful soil in which to sow their pestiferous: 
tenets. The necessity of repelling and 


- counteracting those teueis, has done more’ 


ty retard the prosperity of Ireland, than. 
all the perverseness aud obdaracy of Bri- 
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tish ministers, displayed in their actions, 
however charged and anathematized, by 
orators in either islaud, Mr. Pitt certainly 
intended the advantage of both countries, 
in his famous ‘‘ Commercial Propositions.” 
He had the misfortune to find, that com- 
mercial jealousy rendered all his good 
wishes abortive. The manvfacturers of 
Lancashire petitioned’ against them: Li- 
verpool, Manchester, Glasgow, innu- 
merable other places petitioned against 
them. Whatever were their wisdom, 
(and many thought them wise) the popular 
voice opposed the minister ; and he found 
himself obliged to abandon them. On 
the question of the Regency, Iveland dif- 
fered from Britain: the two parliaments 
pursued opposite courses. As natioua! 
opinions stood, or as the constitution of 
each country was interpreted in each, 
possibly, they might both be right; but 
the necessity of preventing another such 
difference, demonstrated the urgency of 
a consolidation of opinion, power, inte- 
rest, and constitutional feeling. Onthese 
subjects, abating a certain kind of vehe- 
mence, which rather opposes than pro- 
motes conviction, (for convinction is the 
result of reason, not of passion) the 
speeches of Mr. Grattan contain much 
that is deserving of attention ; but their 
relevancy is gone by ; and we presume 
that the benefits of which they were ca- 
pable, have long ago attended them. 
There remains one very embarrassing 
subject, however, treated on in this vo- 
lume, we mean Tithes, the importance 
of which is undiminished ; and the duty 
of affording relief to a suifering popula- 
troa is no less imperious than ever it was. 
Most heartily do we°wish that the variovs 
interests which form the Gordian knot on 
this occasion, if they cannot be untwisted, 
should be cwt for the good of Ireland, by 
the sword of public justice and wisdom. 
We do not credit Mr. G. when he asserts 
that the clergy ** riofed on the comforts, 
the peace, and the feelings” of their 
people: nor that they revelled in ‘* duz- 
uries” while those who supported them 
were starving. But when he produces 
instances of tithe taxation which grind 
the poor to dust, and emphatically oppress 
those by penury oppressed already, we 
lift up our hands in astonishment, that 
this evil should still continue, should sti!l 
bafile ail the wisdom, the humanity, and 
the political skill in Ireland. Yet the dif- 
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ficulties of really relieving the poor of the 
nation, are either naturally or artificially 
great. No alteration seems to alleviate 
their lot. What can be the cause of this? 
Where is the real root of the evil? When 
* after the year 1769, an epidemic [¢pizoo- 
tic] disease raged among the cattle—an im- 
mediate rise took place in the value of 
Jands in Ireland :” then the peasantry were 
reduced to desperation. When after the 
American war, an extraordinary fal in 
land took place—the people were equally 
distressed, and equally loud in their com- 
plaints. Mr. G_ will be quoted as autho- 
rity for saying, that the peasant hired land 
at £7 per acre, rent, bat received only 
six-pence per day for his laboar ; and that 
he paid in addition to his rent from eight 
to dwelve shillings per acre, tithe. He af- 
firms, that in some instances the tithe de- 
manded exceeded the rack-rent of the 
land: that 14 has been paid for 11 acres, 
the rent of which was only £11 11s. 
That where a man's income was only five 
pounds ; the rector has demanded éwelve 
or sixteen shillings tithe (per acre) on po- 
tatoes, which he cultivated for his food. In 
a year of scarcity, the land has been tithed 
as it should have yielded ;—and famine price 
was the rate at which that ideal pro- 
duce was charged. 

As a specimen of this impressive orator’s 
manner, we select, therefore, a part of 
his argument on this subject. Ii is to be 
hoped, that the facts selected are those 
which were considered as most striking, 
becanse most extraordiaary; and that 
however heavy the weight of tithes, as a 
manner of supporting the clergy may be 
felt,—generally felt; yet that such ini- 
quity as Mr. G. exposes is rare—we wish 
we might venture to say singular. If it 
be frequent —— but we repel the thought ! 


The farming of any revenue is a pernici- 
ousidea. It is the practice of absolute kings, 
who, anxious about their riches, and care- 
less about their people, get a fixed income 
from some desperate adventurer, and then let 
loose on the community this animal of prev, 
at onee destitute of remorse, and armed with 
authority. 

iu free countries such a practice is not pers 
mitted. You would not allow it to the king, 
and you onght not to allow it to the church. 
Ic is anevil in politics, but a scandal in relie 
gion; and the more dangerous in the latter, 
‘Tithe being indefinite, the latitude of extor- 
tion is indefinite. The use of the Tithe far« 
mer is to get from the parishioner, what the 
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parson would be ashamed to demand, and to 
enable the clergyman to absent himself froca 
his duty—the powers of the Tithe-farmer are 
summary laws and Ecclesiastical Couris—iis 
livelihood is extortioa—his rank in society is 
generally the lowest, Ind his occupation is to 
ounce on the poor, in the name of the 
ord. He is is a species of wolf, left by the 
shepherd to take care of the flock in his ab- 
sence—-he fleeces both, and begins with the 
parson. 

Heré Mr. Grattan stated that the Tithe- 
farmer seldom got less than one fourth of the 
money collected; but sometimes one-third. 
That there were instances where he got even 
more, and had reduced the parson to the state 
of a poor peasioner, on his own living. —That 
be had heard, that in one of the disturbed 
parishes, the parish had wished to come to a 
good understanding with the clergymau, aud 
io pey bim in person, but that the Titne- 
farmer had obstructed such an accommoda- 
tion, and had, by his mercenary intervention, 
prevented concord, moderation and compo- 
sition; parishes were not only subject to one 
Tithe-farmer, but, im some cases, Were 
cursed with a legion of them. A non-resi- 
dent clergyman shall employ a Tithe-farmer, 
who shall set the Tithe over agin to two 
blacksmiths, who go among the flock like 
two vultures. A ‘Lithe-farmer shall, on be- 
ing questioned, give the following account of 
himself; that he held the Tithes froin one, 
who had the from an officer, who held 
them from a clergyman who did not reside io 
a parish where there were resident no dean, 
no rector, no vicar, no school-master ; where 
the whole busiaess of Christianity. on the 
Protestant side, was transacic! by a curate at 
£50 a year ; and as the parish has been dis- 
turbed by the Tithe-farmer or proctor, so has 
it in some cases been quieted in geiting rid of 
him. I have known a case, where the pa- 
rish made with their clergyman the follow- 
ing agreement .—Sir, we pay your proctor, 
£3800 a year, and he gives you £600.—We 
will give you £090, and become your col- 
lectors and your security.” In another li- 
ving, the parish paid the proctor £450 a year, 
and the proctor paid the parson £309. The 
parishioners beeame the collector and the se- 
curity, paid the clergyman £300 a year, took 
for their trouble £30 and eased the parish of 
£120 ; the consequence was peace ; and the 
more you investigate this subject, the more 
you will find that the disturbance of the 

ople, and the exactions of the church, have 
commensurate-—and that the peace of 
the former has attended the moderaiion of the 
latter; nor is it only the excess of exaction 
which makes the Tithe-farmer a public misfor- 
tane, his mode of collection is another scourge : 
he puts his charges into one or more noies, 
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payable at a certain time; if not then dis- 
charged, he serves the countryman with a 
summons, charging him 6d. for the service, 
aud Is. for the summons; he then sometimes 
puts the whole into a Kerrybond or instru. 
iment, which bears interest—he then either 
keeps the bond over his head, or issues out 
execution, and gets the countryman’s body 
and goods completely into his power; to such 
an abuse is this abominable practice carried, 
that ia some of the southern parts of Ireland, 
the peasantry are made tributary to the Tithe 
farmer; draw home his corn, his hay, and 
tarf—for nothing; give him their labour, 
their carts, and their horses, at certain ti:nes 
of the year—for nothing. These oppressi- 
ons not only exist, but have acquired a form- 
ed and distinct appellation—tributes ; tributes 
to extortioners ! tributes paid by the poor, in 
the naine of the Lord! To oppression we 
are to add intoxication, the drunkenness and 
idleness which not seldom attend the me- 
thod in whteh the Tithe-farmer setiles his 
accounts with the poor parishioners devoted to 
his care; the place in which he generally 
settles these accounts, makes his bargains, and 
transacts his business—is the alehouse :—he 
sometimes, [am told, keeps one himself, or 
he has a relation who gets a licence to sell ale 
and spirits—because his friend is employed by 
the church, and will bring him custom!!! 

Do you, gentlemen, siga your leases ia 
the alehonse ? What should you think of a 
steward who made your tenants drunk, when 
he should collect your rents? and what should 
a clergyman think of his tithe-farmer, who 
made his flock drank, when he collected or 
settled his Tithes, and bathed in whiskey 
this precious offering, this primaval property, 
held by some to be the very essence of reli+ 
gion, and not ouly most ancient, but di+ 
vine ? 

Here let me return to, and repeat the alles 
gations, and call on you once more to make 
the inquiry. It is alledged, thatin certain pa- 
rishes in the south, tithe hasbeen demanded 
aud paid, for what, by law, was not liable 
to tithe ; and that the Ecclesiastical Courts 
have countenanced the illegal exaction ; and 
evidence is offered at yuur bar to prove the 
charge on oath. 

Will you deny the fact? Will vou justify 
the fact? Will you enquire into it? 

It is alleged, that tithe proctors, in certain 
parishes of the souh, do exact fees for agen- 
cy, Oppressive and illegal; and evidence to 
prove the charge is offered on oath, 

Will you deny the fact? Will you justify 
the fact? Wail you inquire into it? 

It is alleged, that in certain parishes of the 
south, tithes have been excessive, and have 
observed no equity for the poor, the husbaud- 
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man, or the manufacturer ; and evidence is 
offered to prove this charge on oath. 

Will you deny the fact? Will you justify 
the fact? Will you inquire into it? 

It is alleged, that in certain parishes of the 
south, ratages for tithes have greatly and un- 
conscionably increased ; and evidence is of- 
fered to prove this charge on oath. 

Will you deny the fact? Wiil you justify 
the fact? Will you inquire into it? 

It is alleged, that in certain parishes of the 
south, tithe-farmers have oppressed, and do 
oppress, his majesty’s subjects, by various ex- 
tortions, abuses of law, or breaches of the 
same, aud evidence is offered to prove this 
on oath. 

Here, once more, I ask you, will you deny 
the faci? Will you justify the fact? Will 
you inquire into it? ‘ 


I should not wish to give the ministers of 
the Gospel less than they have at present, ex- 
eept in some cases of hardship and extortion ; 
Bint suppose some of them did receive less, 
would the Chareh fall? The importance and 
the difficulty of accuracy on this questiva are 
both over-rated. 

The objection of impracticability, against 
@ commutation; is but a pretence, and 
against a modus is not even a pretence ; 
oF is it impracticable to inquire iato the pre- 
sent ratages, and on that information to pro- 
ered? If so, if this step is impracticable, the 
abuses that grow outof ‘Tithes are incurable ; 
and then you ought to reject the system of 
Tithes as an incorrigible evil, and recur to 
another mode of paying your clergy. Ifa mo- 
dus is impossible, a commutation is necessary. 

We are too apt to conceive public cares im- 
practicable—every thing bold and radical}, in 
the shape of public redress, is termed imprac- 
ticable. 

I remember when a Declaration of Right 
was thought inpracticable—when the inile- 

dency of the Irish Parliament was thought 
mpracticable—when the establishment of a 
Free Trade was thought impracticable—when 
the restoration of the Judicature of our Peers 
was thought impracticable—when an exclu- 
sion of the Legislative Power of the Council 
was thought impracticable—when a limited 
Matiny-bill, with Irish articles of war in the 
body of it, andthe Declaration of Right in 
its front, was thought impracticable—when 
the formation of a Tenantry-bill, for secu- 
ting to the teoantry of Ireland their lease- 
hold interest, was thought impracticable— 
and yet those things have not only come to 
ss, but form the base on which werstand, 
Never was there a countty to which the ar- 
gument of impracticability was less applicable 
than to Ireland. 
Ireland is great capacity not yet brought 
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into action—much has been civilized, much 
has been reclaimed, but something is to be 
redressed lower orders of people 
claim yonr aitention-—the best husbandry is 
the husbandry of the human creature.— 
What! can you reclaim the tops of your 
mountains, and cannot you improve your 
oe Every animal, except the tyger 4as 

have heard) is capable of being reclaimed 
—the method is to feed, to feed after a long 
hunger ;—you have with your own peasantry 
begun the process, and you had better come 
plete the experiment. 

** Inadequate! inadequate !” interposes the 
advocate for exaction ; ** the rich will inter- 
the. relief intended by Parliament.” 

his objection supposes the condition of 
the peasantry to be poor in the last degree—m 
it supposes that condition to arise from va~ 
rious complicated causes ; low price of la» 
bour, high price of land, number of ab- 
sentees, and other causes ; and it refers the 
or to the hangman for regulation, and to 
rovidence for relief; and it justifies this 
abandonment of one part of the coumunity, 
by a crimination of the other: on a surmise 
that the upper orders of men in this country 
are complete extortioners, and would convert 
abatement of tithe into increase of rent, and 
thus intercept the justice of Parliament.— 
Here I must absolutely and instantly deny 
the fact ; the landlords are not as described ; 
expensive frequently, I allow; but an hos 
pitable, a humane, and affectionate people 
the genius of the Irish nation is stheliice 
the gentlemen are not extortioners by nature, 
nor (as the Tithe farmer is) by profession. In 
some cases they do set their land too high, in 
many not, and on that head they are daily be- 
coming more reasonable. 

The subjects discussed in this volume, 
are those connected with—Mr. Orde's 
Propositions—the debate on national eco- 
nomy—that on pensions—that on the'na- 
vigation act for Ireland—tithes—the riot 
act—the address to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham—the regency—and the bill for 
disabling revenue officers from voting.at 
elections for members of parliament. .On 
all these questions Mr, G, was a leading 
opposer of the ministry ; and this charac- 
ter contributed to his distinction. The 
arguments of his adversaries must not be 
looked for in this volame—though orca- 
sionally a few words are allotted to them, 
for the purpose of introducing his reply. 
We cannot, therefore, venture to give an 
opinion on the supremacy of his ‘ea- 
sonings, as that demands an acquaintance 
with the cogency of those employed by 
the otherside ; which are not before us, 
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The Customs of London, otherwise called 
Arnold's Chronicle ; containing among di- 
vers other matters, the original of the ce- 
lebrated Poem of the Nut Brown Maid. 

* Reprinted from the first Edition, with the 

additions included in the second. to, 
Rivingtors, &c. London: 1811. 


Amone those works which do most 
honour to the modern press, and to mo- 
dern booksellers, by whom they are sup- 
ported, a distinguished place is occupied 
by that edition of the Chronicles of our 
country, which is still in progress for the 
purpose of presentiny copies of those 
scarce and dear books, at a moderate price. 
Hall, Hollinshed, Grafion, Leland, Dag- 
dale, Camden, Speed, Stowe and others, 
of about the same age, tay be called our 
original bistoiians; in as much as they 
derived their information -cources, 
now entirely closed against us. ‘They had 


access to documents of which but a por- | 
tion ts preserved, and that as it were by | 


chance ; and under the keys of the cu- 
rious. They bad authorities more in num- 
ber, perhaps, {hen appears in their works ; 
since some night be only consulted by 
them for confirmation, of what they 
fodad in others ; and in many instances, 
they had.an additional resource in tradition 
of which later ages are entirely deprived. 
Lhe destruction of documents that took 
place during the civil wars, is exceedingly 
to be regretted ; it was but too general ; 
while accidental conflagrations, pilferings, 
and other means of defalcation, though 
local, have contributed to diminish-the 
stock of instructive materials, which has 
escaped the violeace of intentional mis- 
chiet. No more originals can be made ; 
but we may suffer the loss of what re- 
main: they may be defaced, abused, or 
mutilated, designedly or wundesignedly 
and thereby be rendered of little value. 
The multiplication of copies by the 
press, counteracts this waste; and the 
re-impression of copies, become almost 
as scarce a8 Mabuscripts, is at once a ser- 
vice to national literature; and a strong 
proof of national spirit. It is well known 
also, that authors in conducting repeated 
editions of their works through the press, 
make alterations, which are not always 
improvements, bat follow the impulse of 


choice ; of which the castrations of Hol- 
linshed are a proof. ' 

It is, therefure, sometimes, highly de- 
sirable to obiain the frst edition of a 
work, for the purpose of comparison ; to 
lay no stress on the individual satisfaction 
of an editor; and in this view our moe 
dern students of black Ictrer lore, who 
suffer no worm eaten coverings to rest in 
peace, until after a thorough exatination, 
are extremely useful persons. They dig 
the mines whence that ore is extracted to 
Which others give the proper form and po& 
lish, They have brought to light docus 
ments and facts, of which ignorarce wes 
no disgrace, nevertheless, the possession 
of them increases our satistaction,- Life 


with its occupations, might, no doubt, 
have preceeded, had they continued uns 
known, yet only those who see in life, 
bo object beyond the stupefaction of the 
grosser appetites, can deny the gratifi- 


principles, rather from necessity than 
Vou. [Lit, Pan. Fel. 1813.) 


cations of liberal knowledge, and the 
pleasures it opens to our understanding 
and intellect, 

Sometimes; too, their evidence is ims 
portant. We have known trials at bar 
determined on such antiquary reference ; 
and rights supported, which only our eld 
chronicles could support; and by passages 
which, only those conversant with thenr 
ex animo could adduce. Since then we 
speak feelingly, on the utility of earl¥ 
printed works, we cannot but approve of 
every endeavour to enlarge the acquaint- 
ance of the public with those which éon- 
tain matter of history, or of record. Such 
is the volume before us; though net in« 
deed, one of the most secessary. It 
pears to have been originally a miscellas 
neous collection of articles transcribed 
to a kind of common place book, without 
selection, or fixed purpose, Such re 
pettories were much in vogue formerly ¢ 
aud some of them contain among a mass 
of insignificant jamble, more particular or 
precise notices, of events, than can readily 
be found elsewhere. 

We conjecture also, that the compiler, 
when his book went to press, stood in 
need of assistance of a description easily 
guessed at, for which the intended volume 
furnished a plausible pretext ; and though 
without a list of subscribers prefixed, yet 
it exhibits symptoms of no shallow des 
sign on the pockets of the wealihy vitizerts 
of London, and of those among, their ape 
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The Customs 


prentices, who were looking forward to 
the occupation of dignities;—envied dig- 
nities ! in the possession of their masters. 
To such the duty zs well as advantage of 
a perfect acquaintance with city privileges, 
would prove a persuasive topic, while the 
meinoranda of history it contains, and the 
injunctions of the church, would recom- 
mend it to the pious and sedate—not less 
than a modern Prospectus now recom- 
ens “*the Grand Imperial History of 
land,” or ‘‘ the Christian’s sure Guide 
eaven,”—necessary for all fumilies. 
The editor acknowledges that Arnold's 
work has but slight pretensions to the ap- 
llation of a Chronicle : it has sometimes 
n-called “‘ the Customs of London,” 
they forming its principal subject. It 
is in fact,” says he, “‘ an extraordinary 
medley of information, consisting of a 
list of the mayors and other officers ; of 
charters, municipal regulations, assizes 
of bread, legal and mercantile forms and 
‘@ocuments, family and other receipts, 
with some few historical matters; the 
whole being adapted to the particular and 
re immediate use of the citizens of 
ndon.” But little of it is original, ap- 
parently, being transcribed from other 
works; except certam pieces most pro- 
ably presented to the author, among 
which may be placed the exquisite poem 
of the Nut Brown Mdid. The editor 
thinks it likely that some Englishman 
welling at Antwerp (where the first'edi- 
@ion was printed) took the ideas of a Ger- 
guan ballad on this subject, then extremely 
——- was prompted to write an 
imitation of it, for the delight of his own 
‘countrymen. That it is the production 
of 2 female pen, as the editor conjectures, ' 
‘we see no proof: and we believe that 
psa has.not preserved the narhe of any 
** polished and romantic female,” who 
these beautiful stanzas, could “tell her ; 
wn story.” ‘There is in the works of 
Bebelius, Poet Laureat to the Emperor’ 
Maximilian I. originally printed at Paris 
an 1516, 2to a Latin poem, intitled, 
Vulgaris Cantio,” professedly translated 
from en olf German ballad, which much 
resembles this poem; and that German 
tballad, might be the original. This gives 
Gor its date the beginning of the sixteenth 
‘gentury ; and much earlier it could not be. 
The first edition of Arnold was printed at 
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to 


fatwerp, apparently by John Does- 
owe, in, or eoon after 1502. The se- 


of London, {38 
cond edition dbott 1520, ‘or 1521. The 


t 
value of ‘first editions is faitly inferred by b 
the editor, when he observes, ‘* Had the t 
worthy author of that troly elegant work, i 
the ‘History of the Deanery of Craven, * 
been aware of the ferstedition of Arnold’s at 
Chronicle, he would not, in all proba- Mt 
bility, have adopted the conjecture that fi 
Lord Henry Clifford was the hero of the b 
Nut Brown Maid.” 
This volume, then, claims notice a3 4 
literary curiosity ; but it maybe rendered 
useful if considered as describing-=not the 
manners only, but the feelings of the time — *" 
in which the author lived. From ‘the ae 
recorded denunciation of “ one Luther”* 
as an “ eretyck, at Powly’s crosse, andall 
his bokes burnyd,”—from the attention we 
pajd to church dues, and revenues, —and 
from the opportunity taken to display and R | 
recommend the spiritual advantages ob- St 
tainable at Rome, pardons, &c., there a 
can be no doubt of the author’s Catho- °° 
licism ; yet his book seems to afford evi- the 
dence of a spirit striving among the Re 
people, in opposition to the encroach- “ 
ments of the clergy, at least; but proba. 
bly too, with a determination of perse- ree: 
vering in that course of enquiry, which at — “"* 
Jength proved fatal to Popery. So we 
find one Robert Wright, ‘ of the parish — >! 
of St. Edmond in Lumber stret,” who was f /?" 
willing to pay his dues for the Sundays'in 
the year, but not to offer for the “* so- a 
lempne and double fests and the fests of th ; 
Seit Steuen, Johii, and Innocentys, after 
Crystmes, Circumcision Ephye of our 
Lord, iij boly daies in Estir weke, iij holy A 
daies in Witson wike Corpus Xpi Ascécion & yere 
of our Lord, Phelip.and Jacob and v festis who 
of our Lady and everi dedicacié day.”— 
Being condemned ‘he appealed to Rome, a 
to the Pope himself, who confirmed ‘his bn 
conderunation. viij 
That the character of the clergy wag desyr 
then-but dubious, appears from a public § the 
instrument -presented tothe governors of every 
the city, ‘in which the citizens request,— pares 
ere 
Also to'thentent that the ortire.of priest- in 
hod be had‘in ‘reuerenee according were 
of incontinence lyarite 
Aldirmen and Gomen Gounseyll to enacts, 
that noo mauer persone beving free of thie jp Whos 
citee, dake receuye and kepe from With j 
ony priest in comons, or ‘to ‘by ‘the Bpytts 
daye weks moucth wr yerevor vay “othe ther 


fnformation whether this miraculous 
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terme more_or lesse vpon peine ther vpon to 
be lymytyd, provided that this acte extende not 
to any prieste retayned wyth a citezen ia fa- 
inyliat housolde, 

. Also please tt my Lorde Mayre Aldyrmen 
and Gomon Counseytle, that a communica- 
tion may be had wyth the curatis of this citee 
for oblacions whiche they clayme to have of 
citezens-egeynst the tenour of the bulle pur- 
chased att their owne instance, and that it 
maye bee determined.and an ende taken wher 
tpon the citczens shall rest. 


This prohibition of the clergy fram re- 
sidence in private houses, has all the ap- 
pearance of severe censure : —what ap- 
pellation is due to their demanding more 
than they had themselves stipulated for, 
we leave undetermined. By the bye, the 
contents of that part of this volume, 
which is entitled, ‘‘ The hoole Pardon of 
Rome granted be dyaers Popes and the 
Stacids ‘that ben there,” is in the highest 
degree libellous on the church of Rome of 
the present day: for either such super- 
stitious principles are stillwetained ; and 
then it may fairly be demanded on what 
rational avthority they rest ?.or, if they be 
now relinquished in consequence of beiter 
knowledge, it may be asked, in what 
sense are we to understand those.cham- 
pions-of the church who affirm that every 
jot and tittle of it is now the same as ever 
it was,—unmoved —unmoveable? Can 
we, for instance, believe of ‘‘ the chirche 
of Saint Sebastian wythout the towne,” 
that in that place is ‘‘ forgefnes of all 
syones and all penaunce?”’ Also that 


a9 and there is a geliare or a vaute, there 
eth buried xlix Popes that dyed alle martyrs, 
whooso comyth fyrst to that place delyvereth 
viij soules out of purgatory of such as he mast 
desyreth aad as moche pardon therto, that all 
the worlde can not nombre nor reken, and 
every Sonday ye delyuer there a soule out of 
purgatery. And iv that sellar stondyth a pytt 
there Saynt Veter and Saynt Poale were hyd 
in CC}, -yere that noo man wyst where the 
were ‘hecom, aud who that putiith his hed 
into that pytt and takyth it unt agayne is 
¢lene of 


Will any delegate of Catholic power, 
whose word is not retractable, ‘favour us 


pytt stondyth in its old place? and whe- 
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pytt are sure of takyng hem out agayne, 
in statu quo ? For certes, mirth ‘it were it 
to see, a corps of reviewers that we could 
name, surrounding this said pytt, with 
all her synnes vpfi he’ heds, and all her 
heds, Ducking — Ducking — Ducking 
Mercy on us! ! 
We acknowledge, indeed, freely enough 
that this miraculous pytt if extant, may 
retain the virtue of forgiving sins, as 
strongly as ever it bad it ; and.so.far we 
are good Catholics ;——but being accustom- 
edto examine things to the botiom, we 
could be glad of circumstantial -informa- 
tion on ‘the dimensions and.depth of this 
cavity, before we trust our:heds im it, lest 
we also.should -be hyd there CC ..1. — 
and what is the public to.doifor Panoramic 
lucnbrations in the mean time ?—~ar who 
will warrant what,kiad of a world we shall 
open our,eyes on, when restored to life, 
light and liberty from our marvellous man- 
sion ? 
If this writer may be credited, the sity 


| was pestered with beggars before the dis- 


solution of monasteries : the ,tradesmen 


. were covetous of illicit gain; the mere 


chants sorted and marked their-wares dex- 
trously for theirown profit; the officers 
dealt underhandedly in the goods they in- 
spected ; the brewers did not fill their ves- 
sels, and the purchasers “had gret losie 
—and also the ale and byere haue palled 
and.were nought.""—What worse can ‘be 
said. of our own times, under,all the.pan- 
derosity of modern taxation? I[t is ting 
we have no “ ferthing symnell [bread] 
poise xv vncis aud di. q't. or ferthing whit 
loof coket poise xvij vnc. di. and ob." 
Neither have we such requisitions per 
force of workmen, or in fhe words of the 
text, “ excessis takfng of maspn:, carpé- 
ters, tylers, dawbers, and other laborers, 
for her dayly jorneys,—=3o that there were 
kast mani heuyssis and cedicious billis, 
undir the namys of such laborers, thretyng 
and rising wyth many M. and manasin 

the statis of the londe.”"—-What were 


these but Luddites 9 and their apc 
ings,” but twistings in ? Alas for.the une 
ruly passions of men in thos» days! and mat 
of men only if the charge imp'iedin oye 
of the * Articles,of good governauiice of 
the Cite of London,” be not a scanda= 
lous, malicious, and false accusation. 

Also ye shall enquyre yf there bee 


como: hasardur.contrary mayatener 
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comon mysdcers be dweilyng wythin the 
warde. Also yf ony stewe of men drawe 
ony comon women of euy!l name or to ony 
women stewe be drawyng any suspecious me 
or yonge men or ony mannes preutis is of 
euy! name or condycion. 

Under such a disorderly police, what 
could be the state of society in the me- 
tiopolis—and what in tke nation at large ? 


Voyages and Travels, in the years 1809, 
1810, and 1811; containing Statistical, 
Commercial, and Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
Serigo, and Tarkey. By John Galt. Qto. 
pp. 450. Cadell and Davies, London, 
1812. 


Tue escape of Buonaparte from 
the fangs of the ‘‘ barbarous” Russians, 
places within possibility the fulfillment of 
those expectations which mark u1M as the 
executioner of vengeance ( — his last ex- 
ploit) on the Oitoman power. That pow- 
er it has long been thought, by the most 
accomplished statesmen, is verging to 
its close.» Decrepitude has been its cha- 
racter ; confusion its condition. Its inte- 
rior weakness has forced conviction on all 
who beheld, and all joined in asserting that 
nothing but a formidable foe was waut- 
ing to the consummation of its fate, 
and the dissolution of its polity.—And 
yet, it lias met foreign enemies, and re- 
pelled them ; it has endured'internal com- 
Motions, and survives them ; it maintains 
still a haughty and imposing brow ; and 
whether Buonaparte with his legions may 
be able to overthrow it (aithough he may 
be the instrument of punishing it,—at an 
incalculable hazard to hbimself,) is more 
than the most prescient can undertake to 
disclose.” 

The persttasion that Turkis!: weakness 
is masked by the fierce countenance its 
government occasionally assumes, by the 


savage manners of its chiefs, and its ob- | 


durate indifference to the covert enmity of 
its thousands of bondmen, called subjects, 
gives a lively interest to authentic accounts 
of the country and the people—an interest 
certainly not diminished by recent events. 
We are, therefore, naturally induced to 
wish for thé latest observations published 
by those who have witnessed the real state 
of this singularempire. 

The ditferent talents of men quaiify 


Mr, Galt's Voyages and Travels. 
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them for the exatnination of objecis on 
different sides. Some penetrate deeply 
into the political and artificial conduct 
of a state: others scrutinize most strict- 
ly the moral condition of a people, and 
read the effect of moral causes in their cha- 
racter, conduct, and progress. Such as are 
familiar with history, trace the rise of nati- 
ons, and the consequences of manners pro- 
perly their own, while fresh, and acting with 
their full impulse. They compare these 
original powers, with~their present state, 
whether maintained in full vigour, or dis« 
abled by indifference. They may be 
dormant, perhaps torpid ; or, the course 
of events may have deprived them of their 
original suitability to the time ; and. they 
are no longer moving powers ; but dead 
weights, clogging the political machine. 
The ordinary course of a nation as of an 
individual, is from adolescence to matu- 
rity, and from maturity to. hopeless decay. 
Few are the constitutions of government, 
which possess a renovating power within 
themselves; which, after tottering with 
the weakness of age, can revive with the. 
vigour of manhood. The Turkish em- 
pire, we are well as:ured, does not pos- 
sess that power. It seems almost to have 
answered the purposes of its existence. Its 
destiny seems to hang on the tenuity of a 
single life. The present Sultan has no 
brother to support his throne :—uncles or 
nephews it were contrary to Turkish max- 
ims to endure. He bad a son, an infant, 
but death removed him ere his year of 
existence was completed ; and once more 
the Imperial Mahmond is reduced to be 
the sole hope of his race; the last of the 
posterity of Othman! This is onedanger, 
aud a great danger it is, of the Turkish 
dominion. The arts of peace, never were 
so cherished among the Turks, that their 
improvement or their deterioration, 
should afford evidence entitled to much 
dependence. The temper and feelings of 
those whom their ancestors subjected, 
and whom they continue to hold in sub- 
jection, justifies closer attention. And 
this, more especially, if those institutions 
which were the depositaries of Turkish 
strength, now Janguish in that panting 
supineness, which marks a confirmed as- 
thenia, if not an incurable paralysis. 
Amid the concussions of modern times, 
the overthrow of empires, apparently 
much stronger than the Turkish, the ruin 
in which some are inyolyed, the accumu: 
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lated sufferings of others, and the feverish 
and uncertain existence of more, there is 
something remarkable in the continuance 
and condition of this power. For certain 
it is, that if the military spirit of the 
Janissaries be lost, or extinguished, the 
robust race which it was the object of 
that corps to embody is not extinct; it 
may stiil invigorate some other institution. 
If the point of honor be no more their 
boast, and their discipline n -longer acts 
with that irresistible impetus which ren- 
dered them the dread of every opponent, 
yet some new device may revive the same 
fury in another form ; and valour sup- 
ported by. strength may again distinguish 
the sanguinary combatants under the ban- 
ner of the Crescent. We have also sug- 
gested the possibility that this nation may 
again produce some leader conspicuous 
for talent and good fortune, who may en- 
force that obedience which seems to be the 
main spring wanting, and give a new 
aspect to the political importance of the 
Moslems, Who will succeed the last of 
the Othman race when he falls ?—not the 
puny, not the feeble minded, but the 
chief, whose heart is adamant, and whose 
nerves are steel ; who disperses rivals with 
his frowns, or his blows, as the chaff is 
dispersed before the wind: who feels his 
prowess his security, yet employs craft, and 
inseparably interweaves resolution with 
finesse.— Who shall say whether such an 
one shall not direct his fury against the 
enemies of the true faith, and revive 
those wars for conquest and plunder which 
formerly rendered the name of Turk! 


terrific to the utmost bounds of the Chris- | 
_tian world. 


Shall this be in our time ?— 
None can answer the question, Mahmoud 
yet lives. He may yet leave a successor 
whose infant hand may grasp the Ottoman 
sceptre. There may yet be a center of 
loyalty to true Believers. Nevertheless, 
these considerations excite desires for fur- 
ther acquaintance with the present state 
of this empire, including its connections ; 
and the rather as Buonaparte has cer- 
tainly marked it, as an object of his visit- 
ation; — for such is the correct inter- 
pretation of his professions of friendship ! 

Mp. Galt therefore must excuse us, if 
we pass over his account of Gibraltar, and 
of Sardinia, his adventures in Sicily, his 
censure of its antiquities, sis instances of 
its modern barons, who pilfer purses to 
obtain bread, his opinion on its constitu- 


Mr, Gali’s Voyages and Travels. 
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tion and-character :—nor shall we be de« 
tained by his observations on Malta—his 
objections to the admission of American 
traders-{6w done away, by the war with 
their country}—or his reasonings on the 
importance of the island asa British sta- 
tion [more might be said on this; and in 
stronger terms]—but we shall jump at 
once to the article “ Turkey,” and dis- 
miss the previous chapters of his work 
with this allusion to their contents. ‘The. 
first place is ‘due to the Sultan ; tor much 
depends on him. His predecessor, Selim, 
with just views of things, and the best’ 
intentions, would sit down and weep over 
the state of hisempire. He saw and felt’ 
as a benevolent mind would feel. He 
| fell. Has a superior mind succeeded him ? 


Sultan Mahmoud is universally allowed to- 
| possess an inflexible mind ; and though.only 
about thirty years of age, to display as much 
| practical talent and |snowledge of mankind 
_ as his counsellors. His complexion is pale, 
| his eye thoughiful and penetrating, and his 
| physiognomy indicates a reserved nature; 
there is a melancholy cast ‘ii the general -ex= 
pression of his countenance, Ahas is intefest« 
| ing, and rather, I think, concijiating. "++ 
Since his accession, his attention has been 
directed to, as he conceives, the means of 
recovering the former authority and power of 
the Sultans. But the world is changed. In- 
| stead of seeking the restoration of that awful 
| obedience, with which the firmans of his ans 
cestors were executed like divine fiats, “his efs 
| forts might be more fruitfully employed on 
some new plan of rule better adapied to the 
| state of opinion among his subjects. To cure 
| the corruptions of the government is impose 
, sible ; and the last of the Ottomans, by his 
| individual attempts, is, perhaps, only acces 
lerating hisown doom. . 

The Turks can no longer be regarded as @ 
military nation ; nor, by the nature of things, 
can the spirit which animated their ances- 
| tors, be recalled. The system which the 
{Sultan has adopted may be regarded not only 
| as founded in an erroneous conception of the 
moral and political state of hisown empire, but 
also of that of the world, To aim at the intros 
duction of discipline among His treops cannot 
but be esteemed laudable ; but, attempting 
to accomplish this by the espionnage of fami- 
liars, and the rapid and mysterious execution 
of orders for exile or death, deserves another 
name. Mahmoud isconstitutionaily religious. 
He is said to have an unsuspecting faith in the 
eternal and triumphant destiny which Ma- 
homet promised to his successors. In the 
traditivns and tales which he has heard, as the 
histories of his nation, it is not likely that he 
was informed, that his ancestors were yeitler 
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deveentlints: nor successors of the préphet 
although this notiow seems té have acqnired 
uniwpairable eredit in the minds of the 
Turks. 


The following anecdotes, as Mr. Galt 
inteis, mvay assist in illustrating the cha- 
ravier of Sultan Mabmdud. 

Tt i¢ notwithstanding 
te Boutitlless potyganiy allowed to tive sul- 
tans, Matimond the last of his family ; 
add on the throne, ata tine whe the con- 
cérring. opinion of the world is, that the 
‘Torkts must speedily abandon their European 
empire. 

Among various anecdotes that T have heard 

the following, av teitding to 
fis cWvatacter, and condivion of 
the stare, dre the Worthy of being re- 
pected. Whew about to mount his horse, 
o¥der fo be inaugurated, the chief of the 
javizaries, avcording to the duty of his office, 
wivanced to hold the stirrup: “ Let it 
alone, said the stdtan, ought rather to 
hold yours.” 

Hearing lately that there was a seditious 
mutmering Among the jarizaries, he went 
secretly at night to the quariers of the off- 
- gers, and calling them betore him, said, that 
he was wiformed of their mutinons spirit, 
a to take ease that he heard no more of it 
the tine, this decisive conduct produced 

the desired elect. 

W hem tie Meet returned Jast winter, from. 
Black Sev, came in unexpectedly. The 
sultan, fearing inat there had been a battle, 
went at midnight in his barge, to satisf 
y 

‘Tisere is another anecdote told of him of a 
differeiit complexion. An itinerant shew- 
maw biad a buffoon whonr he usd to dress 
and shew to the Turks, as a speaking bear. 
The selian hearing of so surprising an ani- 
mal, commanded it to be brought to the pa- 
hace. He appeared bizhly amused, gud re- 
quested the keeper to sell ii; this, however, 
the keeper managed to refuse ; his nygjesty 
then desired that it might be left for a day or 
tio for his amusement, and he ordered it to 
he placed i a cage among his other wild 
beasts, where it was offered ao food, but only 
raw heads and blowdy bones, for three days, 
a the end of which the bear was dismissed. 

The naval power of the Turkish em- 

ite has not received particular notice 

tom our traveller. It might nevertheless, 

be remarked, in passing, that the navy of 
the Sultans, was formerly predomiaant in 
the Levant, and greatly assisted their arms. 

Let Rhodes, Candia, and Ma!ta witness 

its efficiency : and though defeatéd at the 

battle of Lepanto, yet we hardly know 

how to conceive of those resources as te- | 
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tally lost, to this empire, which eould 
enable it to’ fit out a fleet so formidable, 
as that destroyed by the Maw sent frony 
God, whose name was John !" as the 
Pope éxclaimed on receiving the of 
the victory obtained by Dun Joha of Aus» 
tria. 

Mr. G. was more attentive to the arnvy. 
But we regret exceedingly, that. when ale 
most within telescope distance of the 
grant Turkish army, then in operation 
against thé Russians, our traveller did nos 
acqudint hintself by inspection, what it 
the ffue composition and probable power 
of such an assemblage. 

To judge from the different countriee 
whence a Turkish army is derived, front 
the different races of men, which composé 
it, from that spirit of insubofdination 
which pervades it, and from such remaing 
of feudal usages as it prevents, we cant 
entertain but a mean opinion of its real 
strength. Yet if it be this heterogeneous 
mass,—in which all travellers agree, its 
officers deserve more than common credit, 
for baffling by such incompetent meang 
the designs of its enemies. At such. 
troops the Austrians have been staggered ; 
and before such troops the Russians have 
retreated, If this were not due to the 
army, it was due to their commanders ; 
and if to the commanders, what may tliey 


not become, under invigorating disciplirie 


and management ? The difference be- 
tween the brut matter, and the qaick- 
ening spirit, must explain this discrepaticy. 

In the meanwhile we sabjoin what dé- 
ane of the Turkish military are af- 
forded by Mr. G. 

The first is an accidental rencontre. 

When we had reached the lower part of 
the forest, we met a band of armed men, 
the chief of whom commanded -us to halt 
and alight. It was the governor of Belkofsa 
and his guards, going to inspect a post in the 
neighbourhood. Vilhi Pashaw’s ‘Fartar ime 
mediately untied His portmanteau, and ‘pres 
sented hin with a rng froin his master, and 
a letter, im which I was recommended to’ his 
protection. The governor had, if the mean 
time, seated bimself on the ground. Put- 
ting the ring on his little finger, he began to 
read the letter. Suddenly, a blast of wind 
cathe roaring through the wood, shaking the 
whole wintry weight from the trees, and ed- 
vering as alf so quickly and profusely, that I 
began to fear that we were involved in ‘the 
beard or tail of an avalanche. The governor 
having diseneumbered himecl{ from his pe- 
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lisse of snow, and read the letter, afier the 
usual Torkist salutations, took his inkstand 
frons Wis girdle, and wrote imsiructions to 
his second i eomman4, to furnish me with 
guards as faras Kaaralum, to the commandant 
of which the: Tartar had another ring and 
a letter, He them mounted, and we also pur- 
sued our way: 

The Turkish phrases of compliment and 
salutation are the same on all occasions 
‘Fhe second, which is delivered afier a visitor 
has been seated a short time on the sopha, 
is a0 ae if he be comfortable. The go- 
vernor of Belkofsa was too polite a personage 
to omit it; so stroking down his eeaeh as 
he was: sitting in snow as high as his bead, 
he inquired, with all possible gravity, in a 
tone of hope, if lL was comfortable? The 
snow was up to my middle! 


- This gravity is. national: the following 
portrait of Vilbi Pashaw is perscnal.—— 

He is, says Mr.G. one of the most ex- 
traordinary among the Turks 

In his manner he is singularly agreeable, 
and, a strong dash of is emi- 
nently shrewd and cunning. He is a great 
admirer of European customs, and professes, 
to have a high esteem for the British, to 
whom, on all occasions, he has shewn a 
marked and flattering partiality. He speaks 
several languages, and has some pretensions to 
taste. He has ordered Pausanias to be ren- 


dered into the Romaic Greek ; and, in pass- | 


ing to the war, visited the antiquities of 
Athens, in order to see, as he declared him- 
self, these remains and monuments which ate. 
tract so many Europeans so far from home. 
To individual distress, he is tender and ge- 
nerous ; he is a liberal and indulgent master ; 
and his residence in the Morea has been dis- 
tinguished for vigour and impartiality in the 
administration of public justice, But, op- 

sed to these qualities, he is said to be aban- 
doned to the most ficentious appetites. The 
extortions of his government have been car- 
ried to an imcredible extent. It is related, 
drat, on one occasion, when the Greeks as- 
sured him that they could pay no more, he 
remarked, that they had not yet brought in 
their perforated chequins, meaning those 
which the women are in the practice of wear- 
ing round their necks, and as ornaments for 
their hair, 11 ig unnecessary to relate any of 
the many instances of sorrow and ryisery 
which have arisen from his unbridled appetite 
and remorseless extortion. 

Before his: departure from Tripolizza, it 
was proposed to him, by several of the old 
Turks, to nvassacre a number of the Greeks, 
im revenge for those who are serving in the 
Russian armies; but he rejected the atrecious 
Proposition with the indignation that it de- 
served, and ordered the framers of it 40 ac- 
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company him to the war, with all their fole 

lowers. have heard this anecdote frequent. 
ly mentioned, and I believe it is trae. He 

has left the Morea entirely free of robbers, 

but he has also redueed it to a staie of greae 

poverty. Where nothing 1s left to be stolen, 

there is little merit in extirpating the few 

that woul! steal. Nor will the personal se« 

curity of an oecasional traveller, ever be vae 

lued as an equivalent for the extensive deso= ' 
lation that ensures it. 


Vilhi Pashaw was afterwards found by 
our author in Sophia, with about 15,000: 
men ; and. was supposed to have under bis 
command, at least 50,000 ; but the corps 
of a Turklsh army, reckoned by the ban= 
nerets forming it, (which nomber is re~ 
ported to the Sultan) is rarely or never 
complete. 


The Furks have not. the use of the bayanet, 
nor any weapen calculated to contend with, 
it. The cavalry use a spear; but the Albaq 
niaps, and the other foot soldiers, 
kets, swords, anc pistols. bis the state Fl 
their weapons, they are greatly inferiog te. 
traops of with, thei 
want of diseipline, causes them, whatever 
may be their personal bravery, always to be 
defeated. In the whole of the wag with 
Russia, dowy to the month of March last, 


they had mot gained ane single advantage. 


The idea of the head quarters of a Vizier, 
had, hitherto, stood in my mind magnified 
with all “ ihe j-omp and circumstance of 
tious war.” had faneiéd that I should 
the continual clashing of evembals, the elan~ 
gor of trumpets, and the néighing of char. 

superbly eaparisoned. I expected to see 
the idle state of innumerable banners moek- 
ing the air, and a restless rnrong of gorgeous 
Agas. If I looked pot for discipline, I 
counted on beholding an anarchy; and ia 
approaching Sophia, actually began to patel 
together in my mind an i fect recolleetion 
of that passage of the Paradise Lost, io which 
Milton describes the visit of Satan te Chaos, 
in order that I might have an apt and beauti- 
ful quotation, when I came to describe so 
magnificent a spectacle as. a vizier's camp; 
but my journey was ordained to chastise me 
with I saw, in Sophia, 
only a multitude of Albanians, as wi d as 
the = on their ae mountains. Nor 
were the pistols in their belis, perbaps,, more 
formidable weapons than the horas op the 
heads of the companions of aheir youth. 
Their dress was rogged, and as diety as the 
dust. The clouts round ther brows, as they 
walked, grinwing, against the wimter’s wind, 
made them appear mere like wad beggars 
than soldiers. Every thing about them indi 
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ther thin the pomp and insolence of soldiers. 
+ While I was here, a grand salute was 
fired from the five helpless field pieces, of 
which his highness's park of artillery consist- 
ed,. in honour of a great victory obtained 
over the Russians, near the confines of Persia. 
In proof of this victory i: was aflirmed, that 
three thousand heads of the vanquished slain 
were brougit to Constantinople. What sur- 
prised me most was, that Viibi Pashaw should 
lve given countenance to this tale, and at- 


tached to it all the importance of a fact. He | 


is a man neither unacquainted with the ways 
of the wor!d, nor unskilled ia human nature. 
When I saw him in the Morea, he was then 
at his ease; and he appeared facetious, 


shrewd, and greatly superior, in the general | 


cast of his endowments, not only to any idea 
that I had formed of Turks in general, but 
in respect to a kind of dexierous mode of ex- 
tracting opinions, to most men that I had 
ever met with. When I visited him here, 
he was the same kind of person, but con- 
siderably aliered. He still retained his dis- 
position to joeularity ; but the colour of his 
thind appeared to have become graver. He 
was, now and then, serious, and directly 
inquisitive ; a frame of temper which, con- 
trasted with his natural gaiety, denoted anx: 
iety and fear. Though’ his conversation was, 
occasionally, enlivened with sly’ questions 
about the different English travellers who had 
visited Tripolizza, he ofien reverted, with 
his natural address, to the state of ‘Turkey in 
our estimation. He evidently seemed to 
think, that Turkey, alone, was not capable 


of effectually prosecuting the war. Nothing | 


escaped from hiin that distinctly conveyed 
this opinion ; but his manner, and the ten- 


dency of al! his questions, warrant me in 


ascribing it to him. _ Nor could I forget, at 
athe time, that he had himself said to me, 
twelve months before, in speaking about thie 
Albanians taken into oar service, that they 


would not be found capable of coniwending 


with disejplined christian troops. He is, un- 
stionably, a man of grcat natural talents ; 
ut his head is more-political than military. 


= That Vilhi Pashaw had sufficient reasons 


gravity and anxicty, will appear from 


a@siiccinci descriptign’ of the kind of 


‘“€toops, under his commiand ;—of this he 


could not bat be conscious. 

* In riding from Bazerjeek, towards the pass 
avhieh separates the ridges of Mount Hamus 
ftom:those of Rhodope, we halted at a sinall 
village, in order to warm our fingers, the air 
from the mountains, in the morning, having 
blown piercingly cold. ‘Lo oar utter as- 
tonishment, no one in the village was wil- 
ling'toadmitus. Considering on what ground 
we were. then: treading, 1 might compare 
eur supplications for entrance, to thyse of Or- 
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phens for the restoration of Eurydice; but 
the churlishness of the peasants was owing to 
an event that checks the fevity of faney. The 
village, about ten days before, had been plun- 
dered by a party of Asiatic troops, passing to 
join the army of Vilhi Pashaw, and all .the 
women, except three, were either carried 
away, or murdered, [iis the custom of the 
Asiatic troops, on coming into Europe, to 
| practise, on their fellow-subjects, all those 
| outrages and aggressions which they mean 
shonld distress and afflict theenemy. Thrace 
and Bulgaria suffer as mech from their des 
feuders as from the actual ravages of war. 


The duty and dignity of a soldier is 
protection of the weak, and support of the 
distressed. It is not the happiness of 
modern times to witness the prevalence of 
a strong sense of this dignity, among 
those who were honourably, were they 
justly, called the * defenders of their 
country.” — But, in Turkey different 
principles prevail : insolence to the weak, 
and woe to the vanquished, are fhe pre- 
dominant passions of those who bear the 
sword : they can be tyrants; whether or 
not they are soldiers, 

In districts remote from the seat of war, 
the condition of the inhabitants is little 
better than amid the scenes of intentional 

evastation. Of this we transcribe two 
instances, similar in nature, and cruelty, 
but, unhappily, far enough from exciting 
astonishment by their rarity in the beau- 
| tifal climate of Greece. 


We arrived in sight of a rural village, 
pleasautly situated on the swell of a rising 
ground. The cottages were covered with 
bright red tiles, and their walls neatly white- 
washed; the inclosures, aud surroanding 
vineyards, were all in good order ; and ade- 
cent church stood in an open field, at a little 
distance from the town. Our guide, being, 
doubtful of the way, went to the yillage to 
enquire. He was long of returning, and 
we rode to its skirts in order to hasten him. 
As we approached, we were surprised at not 
hearing the stir of a living creature ; and yet 
there was no appearance of waste or desola- 
tion. The guide returning, informed. us 
that the village had, the week before, been. 
deserted by all its inhabitants, except one old 
woman, who having vo kindred to follow, 
chose to remain alone. The people had fled, 
with their catile and money, to avoid an ims 
post, beyond ali their meaas of payment, 
which had been levied by Ali Pashaw. Not 
aware that the jurisdiction of this inflexible 
potentate had extended so far, we inquired 
how he had happened to attack this village, 
' but were only informed that he thought the 
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inhabitants could pay, Leaving this melan- 
choly monument of extortion, we turned in- 
to » dingle, where the path was frequently 
interrupted by underwood. The bushes, as 
we ativanced, gradually approximated to the 
size of trees, and when we had got out of 
the hojlow, we found ourselves in a forest, 
the open glades of which presented occasion- 
al views, that rivalled, in beauty, the pros- 
pects of an English park. The whole coun- 
try hercis, naturally, exceedingly beautiful ; 
but the a! most total solitude that prevails, had 
the etiect, after the-impression made on our 
minds by the Anburn of Attica, of render- 
ing the ride very cheerless. Ascending from 
the woody vale, our road Jay along the brews 
of the hills; from which we saw extensive 
tracis of the forest which had been desolated 
by fire, in order, as we were told, to destroy 
the wolves by which it is infested. It was 
stnset when we discovered the fortress of 


Carrababa, at such a distance, that we re- | 


solved to remain, for the night, at Dramis, 
a small village on the shore. It had also 
been, in a great measure, deserted: only one 
Greek family remained, by whom we were 
admitted, and treated with their best means. 
It would have been an insult to human kind- 
ness, after what we had seen and heard, to 
have grumbled at far inferior accommodation 
. 

At Piatamo, a fortress seated on a promon- 
tory,’ we halted near the walls, to take some 
refreshment; for, without a firman, stran- 
gers are not permitted toenter the gates. The 
wall of a burying-ground served us for seats 


and table; but an incident arose, whiie we | 


were there, that would have made us content 
with our condition, even though the place 
and fare had been worse. A Turkish officer, 
who happened also to be baiting near a foun- 
tain, observing a Greek passing, rose, and 
rudely seized him by the collar. On inqui- 
ring the cause of this apparently wanton out- 
rage, we were informed, that the Greek be- 
longed to a district where the Turk command- 
ed; and, having been unable to pay a sum 
of money with which he had been taxed, 
removed secretly to this neighbourlvood with 
his family. The female relations, and sere- 
fal of the neighbours, came round the Turk, 
and strongly intreated him to let the poor man 

o free; but, regardless of their intreaties 

e ordered his arms to be bound, and took 
bim away as a culprit. 

It might be thought, that usage of this 
kind, would rouse the people to opposi- 
tion ; but so it is, that the Greeks area 
rope of sand; and such the French, who 
are endeavouring to combine them into 
compactness, will find them : light, incon- 
stant, fickle, heedless, they will disap- 


point whoever trusts them. No confi- 
dence can be placed in a nation, the 
; general character of which is that of 
being given to change; although exeep- 
tions may be discovered here and there,-as 
here and there may be found men of ta- 
lent, industry, and information, 


Among the ruinois buildings of Mistra, see 
veral fragments of sculpture, the works of the 
classic antients, are seen. We were shewna 
mguificent sarcophagus, adorned with figures, 
and the fruit and foliage of the vine. It 
serves as the trough to a fountain, and has 
been much defaced by the pitchers of the 
water carriers.--We called on the governor, 
a venerable looking old man, to whom we 
had letters from Anionbey. He received us 
with much courtesy, aad entertained us, ace 
cording to the custom of the ‘Turks, with 
pipes and coffee. He also gave orders to tha 
| postmaster to furnish us with horses, and or- 
dered a guard to attend us as far as ‘Tripolizza. 
The apartment in which he was sitting, in 
company with eeveral other Turks, wasa fair 
specimen of the condition of the town. The 
windows were falling from the sashes; and 
the greatest part of the panes being broken, 
the vacancies were supplied with paper.—In 
returning from the government-house, we 
passed the archbishop of Lacedemon coming 
from church. He stopped, and invited us 
to his residence, where he also entertained us 
with pipes and coffee. We dined with him 
next day, and received a substantial ecelesias- 
tical dinner. He is a respectable old man, 
and distinguished for the vigour with which 
he maintains bis authority. He has a little 
hamour, and afforded ns some amusement ; 
but I was much more diverted by an acci- 
dental truth that escaped from his brother, 
who is still mere lively than the archbishop. 
On inquiring what might be the amount of 
the archiepiscopal income, he told as, that is 
was barely sullicient for the maintenance of 
the prelate; adding, if it pleased God to take 
away some of the priests and bishops of the 
province, the price of the pew ones would 
enable him to live very comfortably. The si- 
tnation of the palace (1 do not know why a 
Greek archbishop’s house may not be éalled a 
palace, and himself a Grace, as_ well as any 
other metropolitan) is singulaily fine. It 
stands high, on the side of the hill ow which 
the town is built, and commands a view of 
the whole long hollow valley of Sparta, the 
most fertile and beautiful tract of the Morea. 
—The archbishop kept two horses, both ex 
cellent and handsome, which Vilbi Pashaw 
hearing ef, sent and took one of them away. 


Such is the condition of the Greeks !— 
of the most repectable Greeks! and yet 
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eur pages bear witness to repeated at- 
tempts of their literati to introduce know- 
ledge among them, — the first rudiments 
of power; to efforts made by some to 
ebiain. acquaintance with foreign parts by 
tgavel, and to form connections which 
may be useful in case of emergency, The 
traffic now flourishing between Greece and 
tlie Austrian dominions combines conse- 


quences at least possible, beste those of’ 


there mercantile accommodation, But, so 
divided are the Grecian interests, so sepa- 
rated their communities, so jealous their 
own officers of their own people, among 
theotselves,. so habituated are they to in- 
tigue, and so impatient, that there 
seareely seems to be any conception 
of the few guiding the many; and of 
the many placing confidence imthe few. 
Despotism may oppress them ; bat when 
despotism ceases to act, they will not 
pring up ta liberal and generous conduct. 
Tey will pot unite in one common 
cause. Again, as when they lost Constan- 
each will think more of con- 
cesling his ow: treasure, thao of defend. 
ing the city walls ; aud their emperor may 
again perish in the breach, after having 
im vain begged from house to house for 
money to pay his troops. Aguin, as in 
the days of autiquity, they will be divided 
aud sabdivided into mere district authori- 


ties, and petty republics, without forming | 


ane imuposing and siable mass, a body 
politic aader one dominion; obeying the 
gme impulse, and feeling the same ar- 
dour, throbbing through every vein. This 
is the security of their Turkish masters. 
Their policy divides and governs; it se- 
perates man from man, as effectually as 
that terrific system by which Buonaparte 
renders France at ouce odious and misera- 
ble; by which its citizens are fettered as 
shaves, and their sons sent to slaughier as 
eonseripts : by which imdividaals are for- 
¢ed to fight im support of an authority 
{hey abhor; while the nation at large 
groans under that tyranny, which crushes 
all, by crushing each; and every one 
trembles too strongly for himself to bes- 
tow a thought on the condition of his 
eountry, while bis heart abandoning itself 
to woe, embraces insensibility and despair, 
as welcome guests, or as inseparable in- 
mates. —What a picture of baman woe, 
occasioned by the insatiable anxieties and 
Jealousies of tyranny ! 


A Translation of Glanville, by Jobn 
Beames, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister 
at Law. ‘To which are added Notes. Svo. 
Pp. 416. Reed. Loudon: 1812.. 


Tue provisions of the Law of Eng-- 
land, are undoubtedly part of the national 
history of the country, yet on account of 
a certain repulsive dryness, accompanying 
the study of them, the obscurity of their 
terms, and the fluctuation of their enact-. 
ments, they are seldom accurately inves 
tigated, unless by professional men,—by 
those who desire to obtain the reputation 
of being profound lawyers. Yet laws 
may be contemplated either as conse- 
quenees of the manners. and disposition, 
of the times, or as contributing to esta. 
blish manners, by patronizing that order 
of sentiments, which the legislator deem-. 
ed most advantageous to his country. Not 


| seldom are laws enacted in compliance 


with popular opinion ; which ovtruns the 
intention of the legislature; mere fre- 
quently still are they the result of en- 
deavours to controuk and direct the flow of 
popular inclinations or feelings, or to re- 
press injurious practices, which themselves 
inatk the character of the age. By slow 
degrees is a nation brought off from has 
bits however barbarous, and indulgencies 
however gross ; the purification of man- 
ners is a gradual process; it will not be 
hurried ; ic cannot be effected by sheer 
force and violence ; it demands mach pre- 
Ffatory preparation, and vigilance, the 
happy art of seiziog opportunities,—bug 
hence we learn the prevailing sentiments 
of the people, and we estimate the wisdom 
and the skill of their rulers, ia meeting 
and ameliorating them. 

Accustomed as we are to the prevalence 
of reason and discussion, to an appeal. to 
argument, in determining legal contro- 
versies, nothing surprises us so nauch ag 
the notion of an appeal to power, in de- 
monstration of rectiunde. We are at a 
loss to discover the relation between 
proof of personal valour, and proof of 
the truth of an affirmation, or a denial, 
The prowess or skill of a champion, 
might haply have beea obtained by 
either party : but truth is no such aecom- 
modating principle, Ranulph de Glan- 
ville has the credit of having been the farst 


to devise means of breaking through that 
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irrational system: of violence, by substi- 
tuting the grand assize of the country ; 
and directing enquiries supported by 
detice and conscience, instead of arms. 
Could this be clearly evinced, it were, 
without other consideration, more thew 
sufficient to justify our treating his mve- 
mory with the utmost respect: to-hold hiv 
name in everlasting remembrance, arm, 
indeed, is to place him at the head of be- 
nefactors to their country. 
However that might be, we conjecture 
that proof of courage was originally 
proper to cases in which courage was the 
#abject impeached ; and theretere to be 
prtified by fact. There seems to be a fit- 
fess in repelling imputations of insuffi- 
ciency and doubts of personal valour, by 
readiness to’ vindicate that valour in @ triat 
at arms upon the spot. This could affect 
the soldiery only, and those who held by 
military service ; though afterwards. it was 
extended by a kind of unreproved collusion, 
fo other men and matters. That justice 
sould be supported by a chanypion, awd 
Fight und title to property be maintaimed 
by av armed man,—-a deputy, sought owt 
by the principz}, fer sturdiness not imte- 
gity, appears to us, the strangest of all 
strange oma in a Court of Law; 
and it requires all the evidence of history 
to confirm it. Unhappily, however, we 
e to this day, a remnant of the bar- 
arous practice in those personal combats 
which mis-called gentlemen institute in 
vindication as they suppose of their ho- 
nour. By what process the truth or fal- 
sity of an affirmation is cleared by the 
yandom shot of a pistol, we never could 
comprehend; ot how the referenee of 
wich a question to the decision of the 
sword, stiould deprive the best swordsman 
of his acknowledged superiority, and 
place the contending parties on a level, 
(without which all idea of equal chance, 
or equal lot, is absurd) —this also, exceeds 
our comprehension, In fact, the subject 
demarids our gratitude, that a wiser sys- 
tem of jurisprudence is the protection of 
the British public, whose liberties, pro- 
pérties, franchises, rights and enjoyments 
re not held, merely while they can be de- 
ended at the weapon’s point, but while 
equity and evidence prepunderate ia the 
breasts of oar peers, 
Such being oar conviction, we shall use 
this volame, an opportunily of com- 
parison. We affirm without danger of 


contradiction, that cose of aw 
poraries. would: wist? the restoration: of ths 
nvilitary temee; nor 
‘tine of Villenags, by which the lower 
class was bound to their Lord; to follow 
Hin, te obey ant to serve bins, got 
aecording to truth aud! but is 
spite of eitter or of both, ae the cast 
mfigit be Can we wonder that Baronial 
Castles: were then necessary; and thrat 
England was wever fres from feudal, 
datory, or civil ware 

de Glanville was borw in the 
town of Stratford in Suffolis; he wae 
Chief Justice of England in tie reign of 
Menry FI ; he waethe founder of the houss 
of Butteley, im the county of Suffolk, ne 
17th Henry If. the saute year a6 Thomas 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury was 
slain. He married Berta, daughter of 
Theobald de Valeynz, Lord of 
| by whom he had tttree daughters, to 
whom. he resi his-estates, before he 
| went to the Holy Land, where he distin- 
guished himself against the enemies of 
tee Cross of Christ. In 1174, he is said 
have commanded: the army which tools 
prisoner the King of Scothind : iw tt76, 
he was made Justice Itinerant ; im 
| Chief Justiciary ; consequently he was the 
head of the Bench, in all civil and crim 
nal questions, He exerted hintself te 
restore and confirm many aneient laws, 
calculated for the good of the realm. He 
received abundant honours trom the hands 
of his sovereign ; after whose death he 
assumed the order of the Cross, and pe- 
rished fighting valiantly at the siege of 
Acon, im F190: 

It is probable that Glanville drew up 
this work, at the command of his sove- 
reign. It is the first that treats of English 
law systematically, that has come down ba, 
our times, Wethink this addition neces 
sary; for that it is the first treatise on jue 
risprudence, as some have supposed, since 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire, ig 
proved by Mr. B. to be incorreet: [and 
we think also that reference might have 
been mide to the system of Welsh laws 
compiled by Howel Dda, A.D. 
948, of which Henry could hardly be 
ignorant, as he repeatedly visited Wales; 
though modern lawyers know nothing of 
it.} This work appears to have been 
composed before 1180. We learn these 
particulars from a well written preface by 
Mr. Beames, to whom the public i ob 


| 
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liged for this translation of our earliest 
law writer ; a labour entitling the author 
‘to well-earned praise, not froin the lawyer 
enly, but from the antiquary and the his- 

Yemafk,. that although 
scarcely. of, rules of 
law. established in “Mhis-areatisé; ate Row 
applicable, being . abrogated. by: 
rent times with different mangers, yét the 
historical facts are nct thereby invalidated, 
The evidence contained in this work, and 
ethers of remote antiquity, is good as*to 
customs, manners, and. events, though 
their principles and applications of law 
are obsolete, and no longer guide. the 
practitioner, or interest his client. 

Says Mr. Beames in bis Preface, 

Our author in general covfines himself to 
such matters ouly as were the objects of ju- 
risdiction in the Curia Regis, and divides his 
work into fourteen books. ‘he two first of 
which treatof the Writ of Right, when ori- 

inally commenced in the Curia Regis, and 
of all its stages, the summons—essoins—ap- 
or grand dssize— 
judgment and execution. The third speaks 
of vouching to Warrantry, which with the 
two former books, comprises a Jucid- account 
of the proceedings in a Writ of Right for the 
recovery of Land. The fowith book is em- 
ployed upon rights o fAdvowson, the fifth 
upon Vi'lenage, and the sixih upon Dower. 
‘The seventh treats upon Alienation, Descents, 
Succession, Wardship, and Testaments. The 
eighth is upon final Concords and Records in 
neral. ‘The ninth is upon Homage, Re- 
fret, Fealty, Services, and Purprestures. ‘The 
tenth treats of Debts and matters of Con- 
tract; and the eleventh upon Attornies. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of Actions commenced ori- 
inally in the Curia Regis, our author, in 
fis twelfih book, speaks of Writs of Right, 


when brought in the Lord's Court, and the 
manner of removing them from thence to 
the County Court and Curia Regis, which 
leads him to mention some other Writs deter- 
minable before the Sheriff. In his thirteenth 
book, he treats of Assises, and Disseisins. 
The last book is wholly taken up in discus- 
sing the doctrine of Pleas of the Crown. 
Contemplating the Judge partly in the 
character of antiquary, and parily in that 
of historian, we set before our readers 
an extract exhibiting the custom of the 
courts in hisdays. Jt might suit well 
enough such men as Glanville, who was 
skilful tam Marte quam Alercurio ; 
but how it could be generally endured, or 
endurable by men of peace, may jusily 
excite wouder, 


| The author having largely treated on 
| Essoins, or.excuses for nou-appearance in 
Court, proceeds, 


After the three reasenable Essoins which 
accompany the view of the Land, both par- 
ties being again present in Court, tae de- 
manodant should set forth his demand, and 
élaim this manner :—** I demand against 
this: half kuiglir’s fee or two ploughlands, 
imsucW @. my risht and inheritance, 
of which my father, or my grand father, was 

“stised in his demesne as of fee in the time of 
“King Henry the First, or after the first coro- 
nation of ovr Lord the King, and from 
‘whence he took the profits to the value of 
five shillings ‘at least, as in corn, hay, and 


by my freeman J. and, if any accident hap- 
pen to him, by such a one, er by a third,” 
(and the demandant may thus name, as many 
as he chuses, but one of them only shall 
wage the duel,*) “who saw this or heard 
it; "—or the demandant may use other words 
thuse='* and this 1 am ready to prove by my 
Freeeman J. to whom his father, when on 
his death-bed, injoined by the faith which a 
son owes to his father, that if he ever hearda 
claim concerning that land, he shouid prove 
this as that which his father saw and heard.” 


* The judicial combat appears to have been 
the most ancient mode of terminating contro- 
versies kuown to the northern nations in their 
original setilements. For Velleius Patercu- 
Jus, (L. 2, c. 118) apprises us, that all those 
questions, which were decided among the 
Romans oy legal trial, were terminated ae 
mong the Germans by arms. It was intro- 
duced into most, if not all, ‘of those Euros 
pean nations, whom the Gothic tribes sub- 
dued. Io uutson with their passion for arms, 
it was consecrated by their superstition. 
Countenanced by their princes, and sancti- 
oned not unfrequently by the clergy, it long 
kept itsground (Montesq. Spirit of Laws.) 
One of the earliest restrictions of the practice, 
which is said to occur in history, was that 
imposed by our Henry the First, but this 
merely prohibited the trial by combat, in 
questions concerning property of small value. 
(Brussel, Usage des Fiefs, vol. ii. p. 962.) 
Louis the Seventh, of France, followed this 
example, aud promulgated a similar law. 
This was imitated by St. Lovis ; oe his re- 
gulations extended only to his own demesnes, 
(Hist. du France par le Pére Daniel, tom. 5. 
259.) It was reserved for the steady and mas- 
terly hand of our Henry the Second, to give 
the death blow to the trial by combat, by the 
| tutroduciion of the Grand Assise—a remedy 
| which, if my memory does not grossly de- 
i ceive me, is said by Reger Hovedon to have 
; been invented by Glanville, 


other produce ; and this T am ready to prove 
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All the Essoins which can with propriety 
be resorted to having expired, it is requisite, 
Lefore the duel can take place, that the de- 
mandant should appear in Court, accompa- 
nied by his champion armed for the contest. 
Nor will it suffice, if he then produce any 
other champion than one of those, upon 
whom he put the proof of his claim: wnei- 
ther, indeed, can any other contend for him, 
‘after the duel has been once waged. 

Bat the tenant may defend himself, either 
in his own proper person, if he eluase so to 
do, or by any other unobjectionable witness, 
if he prefer that course. 

But, it frequently happens, that a hired 
champion is produced in Court, who on ac- 
count of a reward, has undertaken tue proof. 
If the adverse party should except to the per- 
sen.of such a champion, alleging him to be 
an improper witness, because he had accept- 
ed a reward to undertake the proof, ‘and 
should add, that he was prepared ‘to prove 
this acensation against the champion, (if the 
latter chose to deny it) either by himself of by 
another, who was present when the champi- 
on had taken the reward, the party shall be 
heard upow this charge, and the priacipal 
dael shall be deferred. If, upon this charge, 
the champion of the demandant should be 
convicted and cohquered in the devel, then 
his principal shall lose the suit, and the eham- 
piou himself, as conquered, shall lose his law, 
namely, be shall from thenceforth never be 
admitted in Court, as a wiiness, for the pur- 
pose of making pruof by duel, for $97 oFer 
person; Lut with respect to himself, he may 
be admitied, either in defending his ewn bo- 
dy, or in prosecuting any. atrocidus persoval 
injury, as being a violation of the King’s 
peace. He may also defend by duel his rigit 
to his own fee and inheritance. 

The duel being finished, a fine of sixty 
shillings shall be imposed. epoh the party 
tonquered in the name’ of -‘Recreantise, and 
besides which he shal! lose his laws and, if 
the champion of the tenant should be con- 
quered, his principal shall lose the land in 
question, with all the fruits prodace 
found upon it at the time of the seisin of the 
fee, and never again shall be heard in Court 
concerning the same land. Vor those mat- 
ters, which have been ouce determined in 
the King’s Court by duely remain far ever 
after unalterable. Upon the determination 
of the suit, let the sheriff be coormanded by 
writ, togive possession of the land to the 
successful party. 


From the question of duel, whith con- 
cerned knights, esquires and gentlemen, 
we proceed to that of Villenage, which 
concerned the bulk of the people. Whe- 
ther many of this description of persons 
honour our work with thcir perisal, we 
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Know not ; but we could beg! 
of antidote to discontent, thar. 


ing facts, reported. by, the” Lord- 


Justiciary of England, were seneraly uns 

derstood among them ;—~and rumihatéd dat 

again and again, among all whom it is our 

pride to.cgntemplate and 
born, Britons. 


addfess as fred 


y- Our subject leads us ‘in the next place to, . 


treat of pleas concérning the conditions 


persons.. Qtesti6ns. upon this subject arise, 
when any ove Would draw anoiher,. from a 
state of frefdom, into that of Villenage; or 
when. any one, being in the latter state, 
seeks to emancipate himself, ~~ 

Both parties *being’presetit in Court, the 
freedom shall be there proved in this manner s 
tbe party-avho claims bisgliberty, shall pro- 
a yumberof big nearest relations aud 
kindred, springing Strom .the same stock from 
which he descended. If their freedom be 
recognized and proved Conrt, the party 
who demands his freedom shall’ be liberated 
from the yoke of servitude. But, if the freé 
condition of those produced he denied, * of a 
donbt be entertaineti- respecting ity recourse 
shall be-had to-the Vicinagess whose venlict 
shall ascertain the fact, whether those produe 
ced are free, or mots and, according to itsdes 


cision, the matter shall*be adjudged. - But, 


if the party clainvs the other as his-vil+ 


lein, shonid bristg forward othet persons to 


prove the contrary, ‘namely that such pers 
sons asthe claimant*has: brought’ for- 
ward arej-his villeins-born,.and that they 
sprung from the same common stock with 
him, «vhom.he elaimsas a villéin born, then, 
in like meter, should those produced by 
both sides: be -reeegniged-as of common kin- 
dred, let it be inquired -by «the Vicinage, 
which of them are the revrest to. him; and, 
according ast the inquiry turns out, let the 


says the Mirror, if the defense 
dant can shew a free stock of his. ancestors, 
ether in the coneeption, or in the birth, the 
defendant hath always been accounted for a 
freeeman, althongh tis father, mother, bray 
ther, 2nd cousins, and all his parentage; ac- 
knowledge themselves to be the plaintiff's 
leins, and do testify the defendant to be a 
villein.” (Mirror, c. 23.) 

We must suppose that this was an ime 
provement posterior to the ime of Glanville, 
since though some part of the Mirror was 
probably written before the conquest, the 
other part was written subsequently to the 
reign of Henry the 2nd. Few ancient law 
books would perhaps stand higher than the 
Mirror, could we clearly ascertain what was 
original, what wassuperadded. At present, 
one part of the work is often a direct refuta- 
tion of another part. 
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judgment begiven. [na similar manner, if 
those ¥ ‘by one party should deny in 


any respect his relationship, or if a question 
concerning it, every doubt of this na- 
ture shall ‘be ined by the Vicinage. 
The feeedom ‘having been sufficiently proved 
im Count, then, the patty whose liberty has 
deep questinned shall be absolved from ihe 
Gaim of him who would draw him 40 ville- 
mage, and for ever freed from it. If, how- 
ever ‘he thould Tail in his proof, or, if he 
should be zecovered hig: as ‘his 
hin Land eget! with 
j to ‘to ‘his wi 
thechatiels he possesass. 


This uncomfortable and degtading sitv- 
etion it was-by no means easy to.get quit 
ef, a\s:-the property and income of the 
Lond involved the question, every 
ativantagewas tdkeen that power and know- 
cotild rodintdin egdinst wedkness and 
ignorance. Complete freedom was the 


1. dtmust, how- 
ever, ‘be cahservetl, ‘that .no sone itn state of 
willengge can purchase freedon) with .his 
im euch case, he umay,.ac- 
corling to dhe law antl.custom of the realm, 
the again eecalled by ‘Lord to a of 
willenage, :all :the shattels of a villein-born 
‘er of shis Lord, as:to preelude the at 
east with his owe money, and 23.agotust his 
Lord, fram redeeming himself from «illenage. 
But, if astranger with bis own :maney jpur- 
ehase the willemn's freedom, the xillein may. 
forever afier maintain his freedom against 
‘hisLord, who has sold chim. 

Willeinsiborn are such from their birth. 
Whus, if both the parents are villeinsshorn, 
the ing is a ~willein-born. ‘The same 
may "be said where the father is Tree hot the 
mother a villein-born. Ef, however, the:mo- 
therbe free, and the father.a villeinsborn, ahe 
game rule prevails, as far.as the purity of con- 
dition be in question. 

If a free-man take to wife.a woman horn 
tn villenage, whilst heso-continues bound :to 
the-state “of villenoge, he shall as a couse- 

uence lose his law, as if he himself werea 
n-bora. 

‘If ‘there be any children-resuliing from the 
onnection of a-woman born in-villenage 
Honging to one person, and a man born in 
that-state belongivg to another, the children 
hall be proportionably divided between the 
wo Lords. 


“This last regulation the division of Chil- 
alren, between the two Lords, is surely 
one of the grossest outrages ever devised, 
for the affliction of poor Lyman nature ! 


Tt equals whatever has been said or sus- 
pected on the conditiun of slaves in the 
‘West Indies. But, to think of this, asa 
custom,—alaw, in that island now the 
land.of liberty, and at this moment the 
tefuge of the unfortunate, must excite 
the most grateful reflections in the mind 
of every genuine Briton. Long may our 
countrymen by zealous piety towards theit 
native land, deserve the continuation of 
their privileges, and amidst the due jea- 
lonsy which it becomes them to maintain 
on their behalf, may they never cease to 
mingle an equally due portion ef thank- 
fulnass to Divine Providence, to the real 
} patriots.of past ages, to the liberal spirit 
‘the present fimes, and to the ‘benevo- 
lert- disposition of that government, which, 
most assuredly, were there any hazard of 
the return of such evils, would be thé 
first to stand forward to repel and con- 


faund their abettors, 


‘This-afbitrary custonusupported by law, 
will excite the todignation of all who con- 
sider.it ;—but some may be tempted to 
hope that the superior classes were cer- 
tainly exempt from similar evils. Not 
containly : they too were subject, espes 
cially females, to. equal eppression, though 
& a different ‘kind. ‘What would our 
young ‘heiresses think of being restricted 
‘tn the choice of a husband to one-of three 
recommended by their lords, who held 
} their land till they had made their elec- 
tien? We .may.further examine this in 
a future subject and number. 


Mr. Reames has.executed his task, very 
creditably to his talents and learning. The 
work is intended for modern readers, and 
therefore the modern air which he has 
frankly thrown over .if, is not ungrace- 
ful. His notes do mare than merely ex- 
plain the obsolete terms, in which 
should sgera ‘Glanville delighted ; and he 
refers his readers in the course of them te 
a variety of works, fram which further 
illustrations may .be.obtained. The whole 
is very judicious. We are.sorry however 
to see, that-although the MSS. copies of 
‘Glanville in the Bodleian, the Cottonian, 
the Harleian, and Dr. Milles's Collections 
have been consulted, yet “the MS. of 
Glanville deposited in Lincoln's«Inn ‘Lis 
brary has not been congulted:” This ib 
wrong, from whatever cause it has oceurt= 
ed; either in a barrister of Lincoln’s-Inn, 


or in whoevershad charge of the ‘Librasy 
of that learned Society. 
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Some Account of a Boy torn Blind and 
Deaf; by Dugald Stewart, F.R.3. Edin. 
&e. 4to. pp. 70. Etinburgh. 1812. 


Tas paper relates the remarkable: 
case of a boy who is deficient in devo of, 
the senses necessary to man. Cases of 
blindness, total, or nearly total from the! 
birth, are unfortunately but too common ; 
deafness is not extremely rare; it is, how- 
ever seldom that more than one sense is’ 
absent from the subject of such melan- 
cholyprivation. We have known chil-. 
aren born blind, who after once making 
an acquaintance with the places’ in, and 
near, their residence, seemed no more 
influenced by fear, or apprehension of 
‘danger, than their playmates. But, these 
‘appeared to judge of persons, and there- 
fore of dangers, near or remote, by the 
exquisite sensibility of their ear: by this 
‘they calculated distances, and, as it were, 
watched events. Such a power was not 
bestowed on James Mitchell, the subject 
of the present memoir, who was born 
both blind and deaf, Nov.11, 1795. His 
father was a clergyman, in the county of 
Nairn, in Scotland: he died in June 
1811. The best advice was obtained for 
this boy, by his father, who brought him 
to London in 1808, but without effect. 
Farther experiments give reason to hope 
that some relief may be obtained from his 
blindness ; but his deafness is pronounced 
incurable. 

Very rate are instances of this kind, 
which afford an opportunijy of determin- 
ing how far the mental powers are active. 
They usually appear confined or oppressed. 
Ais children ‘so afflicted cannot receive 
‘eonmmunications by speech, neither can. 
‘they convey ‘them; they ‘therefore are’ 
msually considered as solitary and outcast 
beings. But this child bas, evidently, 
a mind as active as that of others; as) 
«apable of receiving and entertaining ideas, 
and combining them for future service, 


a. er. 

Heoltains ideas by his own activity. 
We finds his ‘way about places to which 
‘he is accustomed; and ventures occa- 
Bionally into mew ground. He visits 
tthe shops of carpenters and other me- 
ghanics, with design to understend the’ 
ature.and operation of their tools, He 
has assisted the farm servants in some of} 
their Jabours, particularly in cleansing the | 


stables. He has attempted to repair 
breaches in the out-buildings 5 and -evea 
to form models. of houses with ‘tar, 
leaving openings for doors and windows, 
Tle seems to be fond of horses, and dis- 
tinguishes those of strangers (which he 
visits without apprehension of danger.) 
in the stable, from these to which he has 
been accustomed. Whether he does this 
by the exquisite power of his sense of 
smelling, or by the délicacy of histoach, 
is not clear, ‘His mother ‘having sold a 
horse, it happened, after a few f 
to be rode toher door. Young Mircbell, 
on examining it, appeared to ‘kaow. it 
again ; to put his recollection to the test, 
the rider dismounted; when he ime 
mediately led the ‘horse ‘to his mother's 
stable, took off his saddle and bridle, 
‘gave him corn, and left him there, taking 
good care to put the key in shis pecker. 
In fact, he seems to be an adept in the 
use of locks and keys; for after his dise 
position to visit the horses of strangers -im 
the stable, became known, his father ore 
dered the servants to check him, in thig 
dangerous gratification. He contrived, 
however, to lock the servants into the 
kitchen, while he paid a visit of this 
nature, unmolested. He also finds a 
pleasure in the exercise of ‘his ‘touch: ‘he 
has employed himself, during severdl 
‘hours, in gathering smcoth and rountl 
stones from the bed of a river, and sitting 
down, has arranged them in a circular 
form around him ; probatly as being the 
most convenient ‘for his easy reach anal 
removal. 


At the time of life when this boy began to 
walk, beseemed to be attracted by bright aud 
dazzling colours; .and though every thing 
connected with ‘his history appears to prove 
that he derived little itformation fron: that 
organ, yet -he received from it much sensual 
gratification. 

He used to hold between ‘his eye and 
minoas objects, such boiies as he ‘fountd 
to increase, by their interposition, ‘the quan- 
tity of iight; and it was one of his chief 
amusements, to concentrate the aun’s rays by 
means of pieces.of glass, transparent pebbles, 
or similar substances, which he held .be- 
tween hiseye and the-light, aud turned akout 
in various disections. ‘Threse, too, -he would 
often break with his teeth, and give them 
that form which seemed to please him -most. 
There were other modes by which he was ‘ta 
the habit of gratifying this *fontlaess forlighs. 
‘fle would retire 40 any out house, or aoany 
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room within his reach, shut the windows 
and doors, aud remain there for some consi- 
derable time, with his eyes fixed on some 
sinall hole or chink which admitted the sun's 
rays, eagerly eaiching them. He would also, 
during the winter nights, often retire toa 
dark corne: of the room, and kindle a light 
for his amusement. On these occasions, as 
well as in the gratification of his other senses, 
his countenance and gestures displayed a niost 
interesting avidity and curiosity. 

It was difficuit, ff not impossible, to as- 
certain with precision, the degree of sight 
which he enjoyed; but from the preterna- 
tual acuteness which his senses of touch and 
smell had acquired,’ in consequence of their 
being habitually employed to collect that in- 
formation for which the sight is peculiarly 
adapted, it may be presumed with confidence 
that he derived little. if any, assistance from 
his eyes, as organs of vision. ‘The appear- 
ances of disease, besides, in the eyes, were 
such as to render it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that they enable him merely to distin- 
guish colours, and differences in the inten- 
sity of light. 

When a stranger arrives, his smell im- 
mediately and invariably informs him of the 
circumstance, and directs hin: to the place 
where the stranger is, whom he proceeds to 
survey by the sense of touch. In the remote 
situation where he resides, male visitors are 
most frequent ; and, therefore, the first thing 
he generally does, is to examine whether or 
not the stranger wears boots; if he does wear 
them, he immediately quits the stranger, 
goes to the lobby, feels fer, and accurately 
exainines his whip ; then proceeds to the sta- 
ble, and handles his horse with great care, 
and with the utmost seeming attention. It 
has occasionally happened, that visitors have 
arrived in a carriage ; and, on such occasions, 
he has never failed to go to the place where 
the carriage stood, examined the whole of it 
with much anxiety, and tried innumerable 
times the elasticity of the springs. In all this 
he is undoubtedly guided by the smell aud 
touch only. 

His powers of receiving ideas from 
others are at least equally remarkable. He 
is sensible to praise, or blame. When 
he has done well, his sister pats him 
gently, but repeatedly and cordially, on his 
head or shoulders: a less quantity, sig- 
nifies permission, merely: a smarter 


blow is a negative; and occasionally re- 
peated, isa mild punishmént. The sense 
of touch is the medium also of other 
communications: when his mother was 
to be absent for some days, his sister 
allayed- his anxiety concerning her, by 
laying his head down on a pillow and 
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same bed where his father had died. 
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shutting his eyes so many times as his | 
mother would be absent nights; implying 
an equal number of his s/ pings. 

In one of his exploraiory exeursions, 
be was seen by his terrified father, creep- 
ing on his hands and knees, along a nar- 
row wooden bridge which crossed a river, 
at the deepest and most rapid part of the 
stream. He was stopped; and to deter 
him from such perilous experiments, he 
was plunged twice or thrice in the river, 
He took the hint; and certainly under- 
stood that this was a thing forbidden ; 
whether or not he comprehended the ini= 
plied danger of drowning, included in 
this friendly warning. That his mind 
should have conceived the idea of death, 
is naturally impossible; but, that it could 
receive it, is no less certain. He had 
amused himself, occasionally, when dead 
fowls were within his reach, by placing 
one on its legs, and when it fell, laughing 
at the incident: but when his father died, 


his sensibility was ‘very different. He 
touched the corpse; but shrunk from it, 
with signs of surprize and dislike. He 


touched it in the coffin; and in the even- 
ing, after the funeral, he went to the 


grave, and patted it with both his hands. 


He certainly distinguished it as his fae 
ther’s grave; but whether these pattings 
were from affectionate recollection, ‘or 
imitation of the labourers in their action 


of closing the grave, could not well be de- 


termined. It- deserves notice, however, 
that, for several days, he returned repeats 
edly to the grave; and he afterwards 


attended every funeral that entered the 
chorchyard, 


When a tailor was brought to make a suit 


of mourning for him, the boy took him into 


the apartmeat wheie his father had died, 


stretched his own head aud neck backwards, 


pointed to the bed, and then conducted him 


to the churchyard, to the grave in which his 


father had been interred. 
Being lately very iil, he was put into 9 
e 


would not lye a moment in it ; but became 


quite peaceable when removed to another. 


On one occasion, shortly after his father’s 


death, discovering that his mother was un- 


well, and in bed, he was observed to weep. 

Three months after the death of his father, 
a clergyman being in the house, on a Sun 
day evening, he pointed to his father’s Bi- 
ble, and thea made a sign that the family 
should kneel. : 
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It is matter of curious conjecture what 
he thinks of others, his fellow beings, 
who are enabled to conduct themselves at 
their pleasure, by means not in his pow- 
er; and to visit each other for purposes of 
solace or business, to which he is unequal. 
Not but what he seems to have a notion of 
property. He keeps and values some 
things as his own : he refrains from appze- 
priatiog what he knows others have been 
in the habit of using. He is sometimes 
grieved when reprimanded for misconduct ; 
but is irritated by harshness His tears 
accasionally flow from affectionate sor- 
row; more commonly from disappointed 
wishes. His sensations of mirth afe dis- 
played in boisterous laughter ; the triumph 
of his success, when his schemes and 
tricks have placed others in situations of 
ludicrous distress, 

His appetite seems to be a source of 
considerable enjoyment to him: he eats 
voraciausly; and perhaps his organs of 
taste may be possessed of powers beariag 
some proportion to those of his smelling 
and feeling. 

Of superior beings he has no concep- 
tion ; and probably no notion can be com- 
municated to him. He cannot see them ; 
he cannot hear them; be cannot feel 
them: and if he should receive any such 
ideas, by what means he might explain 
his perceptions to others, does uot ap- 
pear. He may reflect in his own mind, 
that he did not exist always ; but how he 
should convince others, that his thoughts 
extend beyond his immediate parents,—if 
he even particularizes them, as the au- 
thors of his being, we are ata loss to con- 
jecture. Yet tosay, where his cogitations 
shall stop, is to fix bounds to the operation 
of mind ;—-which as mind is to us infi- 
nite, is beyond our powers, -He may 
form conceptions totally distinct from any 
to which we are accustomed, or in which 
we have indulged; yet though ualike, 
they may be equally efficacious. They 
may have for their basis such senses as he 
is ia the habic of exercising. He may 
form comparisons utterly beyond our com- 


prehension ; and possibly the more in- 


tense as the more restriqed. The miad, 


which evidently avails itself of our ordi- 
nary senses, to perform bodily actions aod 
to obtain bodily ideas, wh¢nce by com- 
parison we obtain ideas more intellectual, 
may also avail itself of the existing sen- 
ges to inatitate comparisons of siill greater 
Lit, Pan. Feb. 1913.) 


Vou. XIII. 


enjoyments, of more exalted degrees of 
these, than are in actual enjoyment.—But 
we must leave this case, to the very able 
hands who at present have it in charge, 
We assure ourselves that nothing will be 
left undone, that can by possibility be 
advantageous. The case is more than cu« 
rious, itis interesting to humanity. 

The absence of one sense from the small 
number of five, is truly afflicting; but 
the absence of two senses, reduces that 
small number, in a most lamentable pro- 
portion. Little more is wanting to vacate 
the larger half of the human facuities ; 
and perhaps, when the senses deficient 
are those most important and extensive 
ones, Seeing and Hearing, they may at 
little risque, be valued at a full half. Theic 
powers and their usefulness seem to juss 
tify this estimate. But, we know not 
the entire capabilities of any one sense, 
while we possess the whole. We. may 
form a conjecture of what the powers of 
smelling are capable, could it exist alone, 
from the acuteness of smell evinced by 
James Mitchell ;—and this may exiend to 
articles not hitherto noticed; as changes 
in the atmosphere, &c. Delicacy of 
touch, perhaps, never can be carried high- 
er than inthe instanceof Professor San- 
derson, who distinguished a set of false 
medals from genuine, after they bad de- 
eeived a celebrated autiquary. ‘The Pro. 
fessor also afarmed that they smed¢ differ- 
ently to him. This recent case justifies 
the Professor's affirmation; which has 
been received rather with complimentary, 
than entire assent. Certainly, we wish 
most heartily, that this youth may acqufre 
the faculty. of vision ; but we guess that 
he never will be able fuily to explain what 
were his sensations in his state of darkness. 
The influence of novelty, the additional 
sensations te which he will become liable, 
will confuse and confoun. those, which 
he had previously indulged. Variety will 
abate intensity: the whole will not be 
gain. Much, very mach, however, will 
be gain ; and. if his mental disposition be 
no worse than we readily infer, from 
the account of it in this tract, he will 
feel that gratitude which he cannot utter, 
What ought to be the grateful feelings of 
those who have never suffered under such 
deficiencies, it better becomes us to sub- 
mit to the censideration of our readers, 
than to expose our weakness by attempt 
ing to fad words to express. 
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Memoirs of Joan d'Arc, ot, Du Lys, 
commonly called the Maid of Orleans, &c. 
by Geo. Ann Grave, 8vo. pp. 258. Price 
7s. 6d. Wetton. Egham. 1812. 


Times of national distress, of civil 
war especially, call out virtues and vices, 
in degrees which under ordinary occasions 
are thought incredible. 

Human uature seems to be almost 
changed by circumstances: these render 
the feeble bold, and the bold ferocious ; 
or they undermine the confidence of the 
courageous, and the valiant sink into utter 
despondcacy. The civil wars io England 


_ in the seventeenth century, furnished in- 


stances not a few, of ladies defending 
towns, or castles, or mansions in the ab- 
sence of their husbands. Some of them 
received public honours for their prowess ; 
while the fortitude of others was tewarded 
by success, only. It is probable enough 
that this disposition advanced by degrees ; 
and that these heroines after being inured 
to the din of arms, and its feats, in the 
persons of their brothers, or husbands, or 
lovers, acquired at length a habit of 
hardihood, of which neither they thought 
themselves nor any others thought them 
capable, at first. The tilts and tourra- 
ments of the days of chivalry had on- 
doubtedly a tendency to familiarize the 
female sex to the accidents of‘ war ; and 
those who commanded knights to endure 
for their sakes, the perils and dangers 
which constitute the basis of romance, 
were not far from being themselves ready 
to share the dangers, by something more 
than sympathy at a distance. Various 
passions contributed to rouse the fair to 
arms, emulation, jealousy, love ; some- 
times revenge, anger, and hatred. The 
tutorage they bestowed on their sons was 
incessant praise of valour; they took a 
pride ia their exploits, and though all 
might not equal the heroic firmness of the 
Spartan matron, who giving his shield to 
ker son bid him return “ eitier with it, 
{as his trophy] of on it,” [as his bier} yet 
many might choose to express themselves 
in the language of ardour to those resort- 
ing to the field of honour, and bid them 
*‘ win their spurs, before they wore 
them.” 

We learn from Rymer’s Feedera, Vol. 
TX. p.gii, that at the siege of Sens in 
1420, were “* many worthy laydes and 


gentilwomen, bothe Frenche and Englishe, 
of the whiche, many of hem begonne 
the faitz of armes tong time agoon, burt of 
laying at seges, now they begynne first.” 

In our own days we have seen the 
famous Sarragossina (Augustina, Cempare 
Lit. Pan. Vol. %. p. 64) defend her gun, 
when the men abandoned the ground, 
before the enemy ; and hundreds of Spanish 
women, of all ages and of every rank, 
fell in that contest from which she derives 
her name. 

These instances contribute to abate the 
miraculous in the case of Joan of Arc, 
whom we look upon as one of those 
hero ines which occur from time to time, 
that the remembrance of thera may not 
be obliterated ; yet at distant intervals, that 
nature may not be too often offended at a 
change she suffers with reluctance, while 
she regrets as well the extraordinary occa- 
sion as the violent metamorphosis. 

This volume is a compilation from 
L’ Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc, dite la 
Pucelle d’Orleans,” by the Abbé I’ Englet 
du Fresnoy, The compiler speaks of 
patriotism, as the cause of this labour—— 
of the soul as being ‘* of no sex,” and— 
of affording ‘* my countrywonren,” an 
opportunity of contemplating ‘ the stre- 
nuous exertions of which woman is 
capable,” &c. Whether ‘these senti- 
ments were not somewhat more gracefal 
in the original French writer than in Ins 
English translator, we leave to be'settled 
between the parties. More appropriate 
examples of patriotism for Britt’ ladies, 
might have been selected, from the annals 
of our own country. But, the work 
affords a proof —for which we chiefly 
notice it, of the rapid spread ot opinion 
among the French people, and the effects 
of that spread on their conduct and ae- 
tions. The fascination of public report, 
and the sway of general persuasion over 
the mind, is no where more effectual then 
in France. It is often blindly adopted ; 
and in spite of better knowledge. Our 
own days have seen the most incredible 
tales reported and propagated with the ra- 
pidily of lightning. The most absard 
falsities have obtained belief ; and what 
was still worse, they prompted to actions 
of which the perpetrators would not have 
thought themselves capable a few days, or 
even a few hours, before. -From all 
mizic and sorcery, and dealings with the 
devil, we readily absolve Jeanne d’Are 5 
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we equally disbelieve all her supernatural 
commiinications with angels, and infor- 
mation derived fromabove. When there- 
fore this writer assures us that by © divine 
grace” she surmonated all impediments ; 
—when he ad»pts the language of Danois 
(who owel his fortone to her service) 
who perceived *‘ a kind of miracle” ia 
her exploits ;—and whea he ‘ disceras 
the fiager of God,” in her actions, and 
admits them as proof of her ‘* ntisston,” 
we can but express our readiness to believe 
if we could; were it from principles of 
politeness, only; but politeness when 
carried too far approaches to the nature of 
transgression, and from the transgression 
of professing to believe more than polite- 
ness may be supposed to jastity we beg to 
be excused at present. 

Nevertheless Jeanne d’Are was a re- 
markble person. To France a fortunate 
tvol for policy to work with. To England 
a scourge for foolish superstition, or 
wicked dissension: an occasion of panic 
without cause, in the jadzment of reason 
and common senses but of angry debate 
and coniralic.ory opinion where statesman - 
like jealousy was not checked by more 
traly statesman-like forbearance aad mag- 
nanimity. 

What Jeanne undertook she performed, 
-—not a little sided by the very Doldsess of 
the undertaking ; aa ordinary miad 
would not have conceived the purpose, 


nor employed the means, nor have real- 

ized the events. Bat Jcanne.was no or- | 
dinary mind: she was aheroine, says the 
writer before us ; but should another cail 
her avirazo, we advise oar anihor, how- 
ever reluctant, to let the insult pass on- 
resented. A late French writer, M Thé- 
odore Bouys before the revolution pre- 
sident of the Election of Nevers, and 
since professor at the Central School of 
that department,” —a writer who has stu- 
died the. sibyls, the seers, and especially 
Nostradamus au fond,—. writer who dis- 
covered ia that soothsayer's predictions the 
downfall of the Gallican Church, the 
murder of Louis XVL, the Queen, and 
tle: Dauphin, the elevation of Napoleon 
Buonaparte to the empire of France, and 
the corquest whivh is is the destiny of that 
hero :o accomplish of England, &c.—this 
learned professor, has appealed for a proof 
of the power possessed by mankind of 
foreteliing fuiure events, torthe instance 
of Jeanne d'Arc,—to whom he attributes 
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neither sorcery, nor animal magnetism ; 
but a healthy, robast, and virginal con- 
formation, She was a lass, says he, of a 
uew and primitive complexion ; and her 
whole person was imbued and penetrated 
by the energetic juices of an instinctive 
clairvoyance. She prophesied by the 
force and virtue of her excelleut consti- 
tution. It is true, she Jost io part, this 
instinctive clairvoyance after she had 
cansed the king to be erowned at Razims ; 
but that was entirely owing (o the fatigue 
her virtue, i. e. her marvelious powers, had 
undergone. Had the wonderful baquets of 
Mesmer, the f(reatment of aniunt! m2gnetism 
been known in her days, by a few touches 
of the mazical rod, she’ would have been 
fully recharged, her capabilities would 
have been revived ; and she would have 
recommeuced the operations of the pre- 
dictive power, as a clock which has stood, 
renews its course and strikes the hours, 
after the weights are wouod up and the 
pendulum is put in motion.—So says the 
learned Théodore Buoys: and we dare 
not impeach his theory, Others are more 
venturesome : our author thus describes 
this he-oine’s parentage. 
A 1D 1412. Joan was born at Domremy, 
a hamlet from that cireumstanee, afterwards 
called Domremy-la Pucelie, in the parish of 
Greux, and diocese of Toul, near and above 
the towa of Vaueouleurs, botht skirting the 
river Meuse , though Birrese, on the frons 
ticesof Lorrain, it beionzed to France, and 
the inhabitants were loyal, notwithstanding 
many neighbouring hunlets favoured the 
English and Burgundian cause. , 
It appears from the strict inquiries made 
in 1429, by order of Charles Vil. ‘that she» 
was the daughter of James and [sabel d’Are, 
an honest industrious pair, who worked suffie 
cieat land and cattle to employ and subsist a 
family of thtee sons ond two daughters. All 
Joan's learning consisted ia the paterenoster, 
the angelic salutation, the symbol of the 
apostles, and to handle the distail ; however 
to these very limited attainments, she of her- 
self superadded some of a different kind, 
which proved eminently useful in the’ subse. 
quent climax of her life ; passing the first 
years of thatlife, in tending cattle aud other 
rustic avocations, there was atinteérvals ample 
leisure not only for solitary thought, but also 
for rustic amusements ; in these Jast, the 
tural bias of inclination displays itse!f earlier, | 
and more decidedly, than in any other pure’ 
suiis, because they are the first employments 
of free will, the first enjoyment of liberty. 
Joan either exercised herself in ranning races 
with companions, or in skirmisring 
2 
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with imitative lances, after the manner of 
skilful knights ; armed with long poles or 
sticks, ste maintained lance-shocks so rough, 
that bye-standers were both astonished and 
pleased to see her at the exercise; at times 
she tilied against trees, at times mounting the 
horses she took to graze, sat theay as well as 
the best cavalier. 

A.D. 1422. She was not yet thirteen, when 
Charles VI. died ; the troubles that axitated 
all France, becoming a common topic of dis- 
course from she castle to the cot, reached her 
native village, where we may suppose, from 
its remote situation, simplicity of manners 
fostered that romantic ardour, whiich growing 
with her growth, and strengthening with her 
strength, afterwards by divine grace sur- 
mounted all impediments. 


Her accusers declared he to be, 


*« A sorceress, conjuror, false prophetess, a 
worshipper of demons, a conspirstor, full of, 
and wholly devoted to magic, savouring ill of 
the catholic faith, sacrilezious, idolatrous, 
apostate to the faith, blaspheming the maine 
of God and his saints, scandalous, seditious, 
troubling and preventing peace, provoking to 
war, cruel, desiriog the effusion of bu:nan 
blood, inciting to shed it, having entirely 
abandoned and cast off the modesty and de- 
cency of the feminitie sex, taken the habili- 
ments of military men, without any shame 
or confusion, forsaken and despised the law of 
God and of nature, and the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline before God and man, seducing the 
princes and the people, having consented that 
they should adore her, and kiss ber hands, 
and her garments, to the great contempt and 
injury of the honour and worship dae to 
God ; demand that she be declared heretick, 
or at least greatly suspected of heresy, aud 
legally punished according to the divine aud 
canonical institutes.” 


For this she was condemned and ex- 
ecuted by her English adversaries, into 
whose bands she fel]: but her condemna- 
tion was afterwards annulled ; as witness 
the following sclema testimonial. 


By authority of the holy apostolical see, we, 
John, reverend father in God, atchbishop of 
Rheims, and William, reverend father in 
God, bishop of Paris, and Richard, by the 

race of God, bishop of Coutatices, and John 
Brehal, doctor in theology, of the order of 
Friars-preachers, inquisitor of heresy and 
idolatry, in the kingdom of France, judges 
delegated and ordained by our holy father, at 
tlistime pope. 

We being at oar high tribunal, having 
always Gud before our eyes, by a definitive 
sentence, given and ultered in our judicial 
seat end high tribunal, we, before-mentioned. 
do utter, pronounce, decree, . and declare, 
tat said process, full of frauds, caviis, 


corruptions, and wholly repugnant to justice 
and equity, containing manifest etrors and 
abuses, likewise the aforesaid abjuration, and 
all the false and iniquitous executions that 
have proceeded from, and followed it, oaght 
to be abrogated, annulled, torn, aud destroy- 
ed: And moreover, inasmuch as justice and 
reasou, persuate, and command us, we ab- 
rogate, disserer, disannul, and discharge 
them from all force, power, valne, and virtue. 
And we sentence and declare the said Joan, 
(whoin Gol deliver), ber brothers, and relas 
tions, actors and appellants, never to have 
contracted or incurred any spot or stain of ins 
famy; (but) by reason and oceasion of pre 
mises, innocent, inculpable, and exempt 
from the crime and sin which falsely they 
imputed to che said maid. Furthermore, we 
enjoin pub‘ic and solemn notice and execution 
of our said sentence, to be done immediately 
and without delay, in this town and city of 
Rouen, in two places, that is to say, one 
this day, iu the square and burying-groand 
of St. Owen, at which place, a general pro- 
cession shall be made, anda solemn sermon, 
by a veverable doctor in theology ; and the 
other, at the old market place, where the 
general procession shall! go to-morrow morne 
ing, shall be made a solemn sermon, 
by a venerable doctor in theology ; to wit, in 
the place in which the said inaid was cruelly 
aod horribly burat and suffucated, &c. &c. &e. 


From among these opinions we give the . 


reader leave to choose Which he pleases ; 


or to dismiss the subject without making . 


or declaring his choice, if he be rather a 

follower of the silent Pythagoras than of 

the prattling Nostradamus. 

LLL LL LLL LLL 

An Essay, tending to shew the Impalicy 
of the Lawsof Usury. By Andrew Green, 


LL.B. 8vo. pp. 20. Cradock and Joy, | 


London ; 1812. 

Usury is a practical question, not 
to be determined by abstract argument or 
logical inference. A treatise on this sub- 
ject should enquire which are the most 


flourishing nations, those where interest . 


is high, or where it is low ?—Which are’ 


the happier times, in the history of a na-. 


tion, those when the lenders of mo 

obtained great profits, or those when the 
lenders procured wnoney freely, and paiJ 
a moderate price for the use of it? This 
slight tract, we conjecture, was intended 
merely to set the question aflost. It is 
treated as a qttestion referring to a state of 
war—a long continued state of war !—. 
O, that a perekanent peace would con-. 
tribote to settle all gach questions, and. 
to render unnecessary all such Essays ! 
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A Brief H'storical View of the Causes of 
the Decline of the Commerce of Nations. 
By James Tyson. 8vo. Pp. 80. Sharpe. 
London: 1813. 


Noruine would please us better than 
@ manual compriziug the history of com- 
merce and manufactures, with dates, and 
references to authorities for consultation. 
But, it should seem, that the subject of 
manufactures, though the foundation of 
commerce, is kept foo distinct from it. 
The natural productions of a country, as 
spices, balms, perfumes, were most pro- 
bably the first articles of export, and 
therefore, of transport; since sacrifice, 
a rite universal among mankind in early 
ages, could scarcely be respectably per- 
formed without such accompaniments,— 
It might be, that the first instance of 
commerce alluded to by our author, Gen. 
xxxvii, was a lading for this purpose. Cere 
tain it is, that Moses employed aromatics 
(spices) in his sacred service ; and appa- 
rently the custom of burning perfumes in 
honour of the deity, was not then first 
practised. But, this gives an enti:ely new 
turn to the history; for the next enquiry 
is, where these fragrancies grew ? —and 
then, whether the same country did not 
also furnish manufactured articles, greatly 
in request in foreign parts, the supply of 
which, became commerce. 

It is likely, for instance, that Greece 
furnished linen and woollen; but the oldest 
evidence we have on the subject, (the 
Vases called Etruscan) prove that muslins 
exactly resembling those now made in 
India, were known to the Greeks. Did 
they in those early ages manufacture these 
themselves ? Did they receive them from 
Egypt? or from whence?—and if 
from India, was it not by the route con- 
stantly travelled by the caravans, across 
abe desert? As Abraham travelled this 
route, from India, (so did Melchizedech, 
and so did Balaam), this commerce con- 
veyed by camels, may be thought older 
than Tyre and Sidon ;—whose prosperity 
arose from couveying these (and other) 
products and commodities, very exten- 
sively, at a cheap rate by sea. 

It is well known that the transit by ca- 
y avans continued, and was found profitable 

ong after the discovery of the new way 


from Persia, are obtained in the Levant, 
at prices not enormously differing from 
those incurred by shipping. It is not so 
from China and regions further east : 
carriage by land is greatly encreased 
from thence ; carriage by sea is not, the 
course necessary to steer is not confined 


by mountains or turned aside by difficult 
countries, woods, morasses, and deseits, 
as long land journies are. 

This pamphlet, though it does not meet 
our wishes, altogether,—and to meet them 
fairly would require no little research—yet 
may furnish some notion to those who 
have never studied the subject; and to 
whom the large works of Anderson, &e. 
are not convenient. Mr. T. sums up his 
observations in concluding remarks on the 
causes of the decline of commerce: he 
might on this subject have derived aggist- 
ance from Playfair. If our author me- 
ditates a fellow pamphlet, on the history 
of those cities and nations, which having 
had flourishing manufactures, have after- 
wards lost them, he will do an acceptable 
service by the publication of it: though 
after ail, we never can expect to approach 
toward that accuracy, which is the boast 
of modern times, and especially of this 
commercial and manufacturing nation: 


The Elements of English Grammar : with 
numerous Exercises, Questions for 
aminations, and Notes, for the Use of the 
advanced Siudeat. By ihe Rev. W. Allen. 
12mo. pp. 460. Price 43. 64, Leng- 
man and Co., London ; 1813. 


In turning over this book—for we 
cannot pretend to have read every line in 
it—we have met with many judicious and 
valuable remarks; aud the instances of 
false constructions, &c. to be corrected, 
are extensive and iostructive. Peihaps 
Mr. A. is incorrect in thinking that “ one 
is used—like the French on :""—we appre- 
hend it is a remain of the French Jan- 
guage once cyrrent in our country, and 
established by law. When he says “ the 
Spaniards and Germans, and frequently 
the French and Italians, convey an ad- 
diess*in the third person:” he might 
have added, —** so do the eastern nations ; 
and the Hebrew in conformity to them ;” 
and this the rather, because the phrase~ 
ology of the Bibie cannot be too distinct- 


-o India; and even now commodities 


ly explained or iJlustrated, - 
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75] Literary 
LITERARY REGITER. 


Authors, Editors, and Pullishcrs are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 

rticuiars of works in hand, or published, jor 
tnsertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. J. S. Hawkins’s History of the Origin and 
Establishment of Gothic Architecture, inciuding 
an inguiry into its Principles and an ivest:gation 
of the trade of Painting upon and Staining Giass, 
which has some time occupied his attention, we 
have the pleasure to inform the reader will appear 
in the course of the ensuing month, 

Sir James Hiil, bart. has in the press, an 
essay on Gothic Architecture, in a royal quarto 
volume, illustrated by fifty-nine engravings. 


BIOGRAP!Y, 


Thomas Campbeil, Esq. author of the Plea- 
sures of Hope, has in the press, in four small 
octavo volumes, Criticil and Biographical Noti- 
ces of the British Poets, with occasional sclecti- 
oas from their works. 

Svon will appeara Biographical List of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, la a small Duodecime 
volume. 

Collections fron: the Deiphnosophits, or Ban- 
quet of the Gods of Atheneus, translated from 
the Gieck, by the late Thomas Eagics, Esq. in 
an octavo volume, is expected to appear in 
March, 

. A Collection, of the most beantiful Poems of 
the Minor Greek Poets, as preserved in the An- 
tholozies of Brunch and Jacobs, in Stobaus, 
&c. translated by the Rev. R. Bland and others, 
with notes and illustrations, is printing in an oc- 
tavo volume, 


COMMERCE. 
In a few days will be published, in large post 
Ato, Price 8s 6d. a Complete System of Mercan- 
tile Peninanship, written in a plain and iuatable 
style: consisting of different seis of written, prin- 


» ted, and German Text alphabets; large, half, 


and small text copy lines; different Forms of 
receipts, promissory notes, draits, and bills of 
exchang. ; cards of compliment, friendship, and 
mercantile letters ; invoices, accounts sales, Ac- 
counts current, and bills of parcels. Carefully 
engraved by J. Menzes of Edinbuigh; from the 
off-hand wiiting of Thomas Rennic, wiiting- 
master and Accountant, Glasgow. 

The mercantile torms (of which there is a par- 
ticular desc iptien prefixed) «re composed and 
arranged astee-bly to the present practice of the 
first mercahitile houses in tie country, and have 

. been appyoved of by some of the most respecta- 
Die Merchants of Glasgow aad Greenock. 
EDUCATION. 

Justimported, by T. Boosey, 4, Broad-Strect, 
City, Grammaires des Grammaires, ou Analyse 
raisonnée des meilleurs traités. sur Ja langue 
Frangoise, & l’Usage des Eléves de }’Institut des 


Maisons Impériaies Napoleon, ¢tablies & Saint> 


Register: (76 


| Denis, pour l'éducation des Filles de Membres de 
la Légion d’Honneur; Par Ch. P. Girauit-Duvi- 
vier. Deux Volumes in-octavo, de plus de six 
cents pages chacun, prix LH. Ss. 

Castile Grammaire Francois, simplifié, 5s. 

Condillae Principes de Grammaire, 5s. 

Du Houilay Fables en Vers Francois, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

CEuvres de Rollin, 34 vols. 12mo, Contenant 
Hist. Anc. Roa). Belles Lettres, qui se vendext 
séparément. 

Restaut Traite de J'Orthozraphie Francoise, 8vo. 

CEuvres Completite de Berquin omeée de 193 
Fig. 10 vols. 12mo. 21. ;—beau papier. 3!. 

CEuvres de Gessner, 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. G4. 

Cryptogamie, complette, de Linnei, Par Joly 
clerc. 8vo. 5s. 

Dictionaire Grec et Francois. Par Quenon, 
Qv. 8vo. £1 6s. 

L’Homond, Grammaire Latine, 12mo 3s. 6d. 

Quintiliani Mstit. Orationorum, ad usum Scho- 
la‘um, 2 vols. 12mo0. Paris, 1809, 12s. 

Virgil, Sterectype. 

Ciceronis Libri Rhetorici, nova Edita, d’Alle- 
mand, J2mo. Paris, 1810, 5°. 64. 

*,* A General Catalozue of Foreign Books 
will be published next Month ; containing valu- 
able recent [mportations of French and German 
Werks, &c. &c, 


LITFRARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Early in 1833 Mr. Colburn of Conduit Street 
will publish an evtire new work to be continued 
annually entitled The Literary and Scientific Ca- 
lendar of the British Empire, ior the vear 1812, 
it will contain 1. The Dictionary of ail living 
authors, annonnced for some time past. 2. A 
similar catalo:ue of painters, engravers, sculo- 
tors and Musical composers. 3. A Register of 
all the universities aad public schuols, with lists 
of the heads of colieges, professors, tutors, mas- 
ters, &c., promotions, apporntments, prize ques- 
tions and other interesting pasticulats relative to 
those seminaries. 4. An account of all che peb- 
lic societies, institutions, librarics and exhibitons 
for the promotion cf literature and the arts and 
scisuccs m cvery part of the Usiled Kingdom ; 
their officers, an abstract of their proceedings, 
&c. during the preceditig year. 5. Use- 
ful and interesting articles in every subject cone 
nected with literature, science ari the aris. 6. 
Biogtaphical sketches of eminent literary charac- 
ters articles and men of science deceased in 1812, 
with various other useful and interesting tables, 
&c. ‘The friends to thi€ undertaking are earnest- 
ly requested to favor the publisher as early as 
possible ({iee of postage) with any information 
on the subject it may be in their power to com- 
mpnica'¢. 

Dr. Thomson wll publish, in March next, an 
account of a tour through Sweden, performed by 
him curing the autumn of 1812. Though his 
journey was undertaken with a view principally 
to geological and ot}er scientific researches; yet 
pe-uliar as are the political relations betweea Eng- 
land and Sweden, his geveral observations cannot 
fui! to be interesting at the present juncture, 

A History of the life of Martin Luther, with 
an account of the reformation in Germany, by 
Mr, Alexander Bower, will appear shortly, 
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Messrs, Leigh and Sotheby will submit the 
following libraries for public sale, during the pre- 
Sent season. 

4. The library of the late Charles Brandon 
Trye, Esq. F. R.S. 

2. The very extensive and valuable library of 
the late Henry Hove, Esq. 

3. The library (Bijou Litteraire) of a well- 
known collector. Tae whole superbly bound in 
Morocco and Russia Leather. . 

‘4. The library of the late Mrs. Anne Newton, 
containing chiefly the collection of the great Sir 
Isaac Newion. 

'§. Part of the library of Tycho Wing, Esq. 
deceased. 

6. The valuable collection of prints and draw- 
ings of the late Henry Hope, Esq. 

7. The very valuable library of a gentleman, 
deceased. Comprehending an extensive collection 
of Divinity, History, Topography, Voyages and 
Travels, Aits and Sciences, and Belles Lectres. 

8. A very valuable seleetion of Greek and Ro- 
man classics, in fine condition, many of them 
splendidly bound, 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
sum: 
-Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS, IN AID 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO AFRICA 
AND THE EAST, INSTITUTED BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 


President, Right Hon. Lord Gambier.— 
Treasurer, Henry Thornton, Esq. M. P. 
Secretary, Rev. Josiah Pratt, B.D. F A.S. 

{t is proposed to supply the Associations 
with the Annual Reports for all Annual Sub- 
seribers ; and also with such a number of a 
Summary View of the Designs and Proceed- 
ings of the Society, -as may s:flice for their 

ere of operation. Butitis in conteaypla- 
tion, also, by the Committee of the Society, 
to print small Monthly Tracts; and to sead 
them to ail its Associations throughout the 
Empire for gratuitous distribution. ‘These 
Tracts will be written in a plain and simple 
manner; and will be calculated to convey in- 
formation to the cottages of the sfoor, and to 
excite their prayers for the success of Missions , 
while they may also interest the feclings of 
those who cau contribute their pecuniary aid 
to the Society. These ‘Tracts, beside com- 
municating all the most recent informasion 
respecting the Society's Missions, will briefly 
notice the state and ress of other Missions, 

Weekly Contrivutiuns may be collected 
from that numerous class, who cannot ‘* give 
of their abundance.” 

“In large Towns, comprehending several 
Parishes, it may be expedient to apporni a 
President, Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, aud a 
Secretary; with a pretty numerous Commit- 
tee, composed of persons from the different 


onM—M 


In Parochial Associations, a Treasurer, Se- 
cretary, and smailer Commitiee, under the 
presidency of the Clergyman, may be best 
suited to conduct the business. 

In a voluntary Union of Friends, whether 
the members of the same family, the children 
of a school, or persons connected by affinity 
or friendship, such arrangements may be made 
as may prove most convenient 10 themselves. . 

The following Scale will demonsirate the 
great advantage of this division of labour :— 


5 Persons, each 1s. per Week, produce 13 

It is obvious that this simple and efficacious 
method of collecting Weekly Contributions 
is applicable to Associations of every exteme 
from that of the singie individual, who assem- 
bles four others around him, to that which em= 
braces thé largest circle. And when it is cove 
cidered that such an individaal will furnish to 
the Society the sum of £13 per annum; and 
that for 2.0 the Societv’s Missionaries can re« 
deem a poor African child from slavery, have 
him uader their own control, and piace him 
under Christian Instruction during all the 
years of his boyhood and youth ; and that for 
£5 per annum the Missionaries can maintain 
aod educate one of such redeemed or other Af~ 
rican children —surely every Member of sucla 
Comunittee or Sub. co:nmitiee wiil be able to 
realize to himself haw beneficial his own pere 
sonal exertions are in the conceru of ine Socies 
ty! 


| 


DIDASCALIA. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Mr. Coleridge nas long been bhonouras 
bly known to the public as a poet whose 
pea propagated neither immorality nor p o~ 
phaness. His muse was rather seatiment ; 
than prompt to 

Ca‘ch the manners living as thev rise 

He has now favoured this theaire with a 
tragedy, inwihieh these paris of his poetical 
character are couspicucus. Genius he certainly 
possesses; the graces of diction, and briliiant 
Prsages in tragedy disiingu sh it among 
the efforts of modern times ; and once more 
vorreet ianguage aud classical graces adora 
the stage. 

But, if criticism observe that Mr. C. has 
drawa rather from the stores of bis owa 
muind, fromthe workings of nature at 
large, frows the ordinary passions of men, we 
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know not what defence he coalé make to the 
charge. It is thought, however, that he has 
endeavoured io pourtray mature ; that he has 
watched himself with a jealousy which marks 
his own opinion of his mental bias 5 and 
therefore in deference to the real merits of 
the pieee and the intentional eorrecivess of 
iis author, we shall treat his attempt with 
kiudness, and his errors with lenity. 
« This tragedy is called the Remorse, and the 
following is a compeudiuin of its incidents. 
The sceng is in Grenada, and the time of 
action during the reign of Philip the Cruel, 
when the persecution of the Moors was at its 
height. An edict had passed inflicting the 
penalty of death on all persons discovered in 
a-Morisco habit, Osdonio the son of a 
Spanisii Grandee, hires three assassins to 
murder his brother Alva, his favoured rival 
in the affections of Teresa. ‘Iwo are killed 
in the combat, and the third, a Moorish 
chief desists, on condition of receiving a ring 
as Teresa's pledge, in order to satisly the jea- 
lous venweance of his master. Alva after six 
years miliary service returns doubiful 


famons university the character of its students 
should revive on the English stage the recul- 
lection of that seat of jcarning. 

A Spanish story must have love, jealousy, 
intrizue, bustle and briskness; and this co- 
medy has these requisities. It has moreover, 
a father vigilant and obstinate, but over- 
matched by the lover who must succeed tn 
spite of him: a warm lover, aad a sup- 
posed rival,—a lady who has bestowed her 
heart, unknown to parental authority, — 
an intriguing maid-servant— a sobservient 
valet—a convenient damsel who may pass for 
her mistress, if need be, —an elopement, 
quarrel and avowal. What more can be re- 

uired to render a Spanish comedy agreeable ? 
The skill of the author in managing these 
personages is perhaps the chief subject for 
critical attention ; and itis just to say, that, 
as characters they sometimes please, and never 
disgust. The author had taken his full share 
of the /icences; for some too gross as dou 


entendves and rather plain single en- 


tendres, the audience reproved bim, 


‘to their honour; and to his discredit for 


af Teresa’s fidelity, assunies the Moorish garb | 


and te character of a wizard, discovers her 
truth through the means of some artincial 
machinery and pretended incantations. Or- 
doaio in the mean time himself destroys the 
Moor who had defeated his vengeance, 
and pursued by the hatred of his victiu’s 


widow, ts id the moment when receiving the | 


forgiveness and consolations ef his brovher and 
"Veresa slain by a band whom she had collect- 
ed and introduced to the dungeon whese Alva 
had been confined. 

The moral of this piece, ineuleates the 
principle that theugh perfidy and cruelty 
combined with talent, may be for a while tri- 


umphaut, yet that vengeance eventually and | 


certainly befalls their enormities. Objections 
may be raised to the inadequacy of the 
causes assigned for the deep vilainy of Ordo- 
nio ; and the interposed contrivances towards 
the end of the piece, by their number rather 
bewilder the mind of the spectator. This is 
the contrary extreme from suffering him to 
discern in the first act who is to be successful, 
and by what means, Veresa, the heroine is 
well drawn. Andon the whole, the piece, 
which was extremely well received, is ho- 
nourable to the genius of its author, and te- 
putable to the discerament of the managers 
of the new theatie. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Saturday, January 23. A new comedy 
was performed at this theatre intitled ‘* ¢he 
Students of Salamanca.” Whether the au- 
hor had any notion of a favourable augusy 
jn the name, we know not ;. but it seems at 
rst sight strange enough that when the 


French have destroyed the greater part of this 


hazarding such indecorum. He was more 
prodigal of bustle and incident towards the 
close of his story, and this saved the piece: 
which will be much amended by being short- 
ened, and carefully revised. 

The story is briefly as follows. Don Alon- 
zo is a fellow student at Salamanca with 
Don Christoval : he is privately married to 
Doana Angelica, against the consent of her 


father, who intends another match for her. . 


Don Christoval meets with Donna Aminta, at 
the house of her cousin Donna Angelica, and 
is favourably received by her. He relates his 


| favourable reception to his fellow student, 


describes the house, &c. which Alonzo knows. 
to be that where his wife resides ; and heis 

persuaded that sheis the object of Christoval’s 
addresses. The jealousy of Alonzo respecting 
Angelica, and the jealousy of Aminta re- 
specting Christoval furnish the emlarras 
of the piece. ‘This is further perplexed by 

the interferevce of Periilla the servant maid 

who answers letters in her mistresses name, - 
and the ready officiousness .of Miguel, ser- 

vant to Christoval, who causes a letter to be. 
conveyed—not to the mistress but her perso. 
nating servsnt. Matters are so managed as to 

work up the the passion of jealousy it the. 
principal characters to great heghis; but whea. 
ow the point of proceeding to extremes, Ans. 
geliea escapes from her confinement, and 

Christoval from his : the lovers discover their 

mistakes, the consent of Den Gaspar, the, 
father of Angelica is obtained by artifice, and 

all issues in harmony. 

We thould be glad to know what reaf 
Spaniards think of their representatives on 
the English Theatre! Do they acknowled 
as their own these attributes of jealousyy ime. 


tigue, elopemeyt, artifice, and petsonation 2 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


SELECTIONS OF ‘ENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION. 
No. XVIII. 
Though the sane Sun, with all ditfusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set tlic Gem above the Flower. 


Modern Wife choosing. 

Think not then, my dear Samuel, if you 
would be happily married, of being spared 
the trouble of courtshi» : took carefully about 
you, and while you are acquiring the means 
of maintaining a wife, you will-have leisure 
to examine the characters of the young wo- 
men with whom you are acquainted. Dis- 
trust above all things the designs of those fa- 
thers and mothers, who having many daugh- 
ters appear anxious to draw young men con- 
Ginuaily to their houses. Such young women 
are generally educated with no other idea than 
that of getting husbands, as the phrase is ; 
that is, they bove a smattering given them of 
a few showy accomplishments, and are taught 
to study dress, and the art of setting off their 

sons to the best advantage, as the most 
Important avocations of female life. This is 
no less the case with women in the station of 
life in which you may look for a wife. than 
with those in the higher classes ; for the vices 
and follies of the great are always imitated in 
regular gradation, by all the descending ranks 
in society. Wiaile the duchess spares no 
pains to set off her daaghiers so as to catch 
the hearts of the dukes an! marquises,—while 
all her arullery is played off in the West to 
take them by storm,—ihe merchant's wife 
keeps up a no less assiduous fire with her 
sinall arms upon her mercantile neighbours in 
the East. 

Let me not here be understood, however, 
te throw an indiscriminate censure on either 
class. Among the nobility of the country, 
notwithstanding the too gencral relaxation of 
manners and morals, there may still be found 
mothers who may be held out as patterns in 
the discharge of the maternal duties, and 
whose daughters are educated rather with the 
idea of seekiag the approbation of their God, 
than the admiration of thoughtless man. And 
i¢ is the same with the inferior classes :-— 
there are still many among the mercantile 
part of the community, whose daughters are 
educated to be notable in the management of 
Wheit family concerns, and to be rather cha- 


yacters. of solid worth than outside show. 


Bat these are not the houses, Samuel, where 
your acquaintance will be the most eagerly 
sought. Where daughters are thus edueated, 
the father and mother like to know the 
character, connections, and occupations of a 
young man, belore he is receiver tn their fae 
mily. They will be rather disposed to keep 
you at a distance than to court your intimacy, 
and only when they knaw you thoroughly, 
and are convinced of your good qualtties, 
will permit your visiting at their houses 
on social terms. The acquaintance of one 
such family is however worth a dozen of 
those whe solicit your company earnestly, 
without any knowledge of who or what you 
are ;—'tis from the bosom of such a family 
that you have the best chance of drawing a 
prize in the lottery of matrimony. These 
hints I venture to throw out, it is for 
own good sense to apply and improve upon 
them. Justly do we term marriage a chan; 
of condition ;—it is a change indeed ;—it is 
the commencement of a total revolution, F 
may almost call it, in all our habits and man- 
ners, almost in all our ideas ;--the world 
seems at that moment to assume a new aspect 
to us.— Miss -Piumptre’s History of Myself 
and My Friend. ; 
Characters considered : the ardent and the 
ordinary. 

I cannot see the use of superior talents, if 
they alone are not sufficient to guard their 
possessors from the errors of those who, in @ 
limited capacity, at least fad some excuse for 
their deviations,—peevishly interposed Mrs. 
Anbury. 

If superior judgment always accompanied 
exalted talents, then, dear Jemima, might 
threefold guilt be attached 10 those whe fell 
uoresisiing victims to their passions, said 
Montgomerie : this pahappily seldom is the 
case That sensibilily which, properly di- 
rected views with enthusiasm, and describes 
with ardour, the beauties of either the no« 
ral or natura) world, and, from reflection, 
learns to imitate the exemplifications it de» 
picts, even that acuteness of feeling, from 
neglect becomes the rock on which the fee- 
ble machine it impels is in danger of bei 
wreeked for ever. Without religion, mora 
propensities avail for the mind age 
customed to consider the chances of this life 
as the ne plus udira of reward or pucishment, 
must, and will be the slave of temptation 
and of appetite; but leaving religion out of 
the argument fur the present, 1 cannot agree 
with you that sanity of intellect is an excase 
for error; with a weak undesianding, we 
generally find an obstinacy so semacious of. 
self-opiaion, that a maa of that descripion, 
with even a commonly good disposition, as 
not so liable to be ded astray as an inGuitely 
fierce one, whosy vivid imagigaion is open 
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$0 every impression, and who, with all the 
fire of genius, has also its usual unsuspecting 
ductility of temper: but take two childreo 
as yet in early age, and alike uncontaminated 
by example er by prejudice; let one of them 
be the pupi: of sensibility, the other one of 
every-day fecling and ability; let them be 
equally instructed in their moral and religious 
duties; let the mode of instruction differ in 
no essential point, but only where the pecu- 
liar habit or disposition of the children re- 
quire it; and after-the most assiduous and 
equal distribution of knowledge and instruc- 
tion ; I will engage that the child whose im- 
= nature might have become vitiated 
y neglect, here proves himself the inealcu- 
lably finer character of the two; for who 
cau so ardently love his God as he whose 
susceptibility of every thing good and great 
enables him more justly to appreciate the 
wondrous productions o Almight Power, 
orwho so kindly befriend his fellow-man, 
as he who, conscious of the wants and weak- 
ness of humanity, bears a heart glowing with 
the social affections, aud swelling with an 
inextinguishable desire to alienate the woes, 
and contribute to the welfare, present ‘and 
eternal, of those who now are children of 
the earth, but with himself heirs also of 
immortality and Heaven ?"—Old Times and 
New ; or Sir Lionel and his Protégée. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES 
IN THE SECOND VOLUME OP DR. CLARKE’S 
TRAVELS,—-IN GREECE, EGYPT, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 


No. I. 


Dr. Clarke's Travels have set in a new light 
so many things belonging to the countries 
through which he passed, that it seems highly 
desirable to turn his discoveries to a better ac- 
eovnt than can be done by a mere review of 
his volumes. 

- Dv. C. writes not for himself, but for the 
public. His learning is unquestionable ; his 
rsonal exertions have been great—but no 
Individual can be fully informed of every 
thing. Apelles himself stood corrected in 
the form of a sandal: and it may be, that 
from having pursued a course, of study some- 
what different from that of the Dr., though 
greatly inferior, the present writer may be 
able to point out defects, which, if the Lr. 
should think proper to explain or correct, he 
will surpass, in condesceusion, the Prince of 
the Painters. 
_ Intimacy with any subject contributes not 
only facility, but certainty, to judgment. 
The practiced eye detects differences, which 
to common observers are invisible ; and these 
are not seldom of the greatest advantage to 
afier enquirers. 


Observations on Dr. Clarke's Travels. 


[ee 


In his first volume Dr. Clarke more 
particularly described the mounds, or raised 
cones of earth, the tombs of departed chiefs, 
than any writer had done before him ; and 
the observations he had made on those in the 
south of Russia, eminently qualified him 
for examination of others which exist in the 
Troad. In like manner, his accurate ins 
tion of the tombs at Telmessus, as well those 
cut in the reck—chamber-tombs, as those 
consisting of immense stones, square and 
massy, somewhat like our own grave-tombs, 
gave him great advantage in distinguishing the 
peculiarities of similar structures at Jerusalem. 

As our connection with India has increased 
within these few years, and we are become 
better acquainted with the anticut learning 
of that exhauastless country, public opinion 


‘sets the more strongly in favour of Central 


Asia, as having been the primary seat of 
learning and science. We are already fami-’ 
liar with a part of the religion and of the 
poetry, of the jurisprudence and manners’ 
of early India ; at least, sufficient to warrant 
the that much, very auch, re« 
mains unknown to us. Bat if India were 
the original seat of our race, it might be 
presumed, from the general ition of: 
mankind, that we should find traces of imi- 
tation in those settlements which were forme 
ed in distant countries, by the emigrants from: 
thence ;—and it is in support of this propo~ 
sition, I mean, at present, to derive evie 
dence from the discoveries of Dr. Clarke. 
Whatever be my success in proving the. 
point, your readers, Sir, will be highly ene 
tertained with the extracts which my under- 
taking will oblige me to make; and iw 
these they will not be disappointed. . 

It is now some years since the venerable 
and learned Jacob Bryaut called the attens 
tion of the learned world to the discussion: 
of an opinion, that the war of Troy, so fae. 
mous among us by that wonderful poem, the 


‘Iliad, was a mere poetical fiction ; that no 


such city as Troy ever existed ; and that 
the war, with its heroes, was altogether ideal. - 
The extent of learning with which this starte 
ling proposition was maiutained, gave great 
popularity to the subject; and since that 
time, many inquisitive men have direeted 
their steps to the place where Troy was un-. 
derstood to have been built, and where the. 
combats took place, which distinguished its 
atiack and defence. All who visited the los 
calities saw monuments, evidently the works 
of remote ages; but not all were happy 
enough to extend their geographical researches 
sufliciently into the surrounding distriets, to 
secure their observations from criticism, pers 
haps from cavil. To the more spirited and 
judicious conduct of Dr. C. 1 am indebied 
for information, which I intend to direct to 


| purpose somewhat different ; and thgrefort 
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shall no further pursue this train of thonght, 
at present. cannot, however, but express 
ny sincere regret that the Ir. has not favonr- 

us with a map, contsining the whole of 
his roste in the veighbourhvod of Troy. 
When, as in the following extracts we find 
him on Mount Ida—on Mount Gargarus— 
we natvraliy turn to his vignette map—it is 
not marked there: to his general map—it is 
not marked there; so. that whether Mount 
Gargarus be east, wes!, north, or south of 
Troy, his map leaves cowpletely undecided, 
For the best information on this subject, we 
must have recourse to the second volume of 
Count de Choiseul’s Greece,” and in that 
Jearned Freachman’s work, we may find it, 
Is not this reierence a severe censure on the 
English writer? 

iu tie following extracts, we know not 
which mest to admire, thy judgment, the 
perseverance. or the undaunted spirit of this 
traveiler. He is now on Ida. 


*¢-T'\e place where al! these an‘iquities have 
been discovered, is rather a pa mountain 
than a hill, bearing the of 
Tépe, atiwo hours distance from Beyramitch, 
towards Gargarus, Indeed it has been placed 
by uaiure so as to resembie a sort of advanced 


position atthe base of ‘hat mountain, im-. 


mediately beneath its summit. The Mender 
or Scamander, flows at its foot. The river 
is here generally called Kusdaghy, from the 
name now given to Gargirus, the mountain 
whence it issues, The principal site of the 
antiquities upon Kichin'd Tépe, is about 
hali way up the site of the imuiense cone 
be.ring that name; but very remarkable re- 
mains imay be traced thence all the way to 
the summit. The first appearance that struck 
us, was an oblong area, ninety-two yards 
Jong and fifty-four wide, covered with frag- 
ments of derra co.ta, and also with pieces of 
aatient glass, such as lachrymatories, and 
other small vessels. On the north'side, part 
of a wall remained, by which the area was 
originally enclosed, about fourteen fect high. 
The work seemed to be of the age of the 
Romans, from the baked tiles, fuur inches 
thick, and the cement used in its construc- 
tion. On the western extremity of the area 
were considerable remains of baths, whose 
stuccoed walls and exjensive co::duits were 
still entire, in several places. An excaration 
had heen made by the Turks, on the south 
side, for the stones of the foundation, to the 
depth of twenty-two feet. By the appear- 
ance of the founJation, the walis, on this 
side, at least, were double, aud admitted a 
passage betweea them. Above this area 
(perhaps that of a temple), towards the north, 
were tombs. We entered an arched vault, 
thirteen yards long, and five wide, and saw 
near it the remains of a bath, wanting only 
the soof, Here lay some columns, sixteen 


inches in diameter, among pieces of broken 
amphore, fragments of imarble, granite, 
basalt, blue chalcedony, and jasper. [On 
a broken slab of marble, a few Greek letters. 
We presently came to the cornice of a Doric 
entablature, of snch prodigious size, that 
our artist, M. Preaux, said he had seen 
nothing fike itin Athens. ‘There were other 
Doric remains ; and the shaft of one Corite 


‘thian colunn, twenty-two inches dianetet, 


distinguished from the Doric in having tie” 
edges of the canelure flat instead of sharp. 
Higher upon the hiil we found the remains of 
another temple: the area of this measured 
ove hundred and forty yards long, aud forty- 
four wide,.....As the temples of Jupiter were 
all of the Doric order, it is very probable, — 
whatever may be the antiquity of these works, 
thas here was the situation of the temple of 
Iuean Jove, mentioned by Homer, by isa 
ebylus, and by Plutarch, Their situation 
with respect to Gargarus, precisely agrees 
with Homer's description According to 
Eschylus, they were EN IAILQI MAP QI 
and ihe highest point of all the idean chain 
extends itsclf into the plain in such a man- . 
ner, that the hill at its base, upon which 
tliese ruins appear, is, in fact, a part of Gara 
garus itself. ‘Te baths point out the history 
of the place, and there are wari springs ia 
the neighbourhood. The original te:nple 
was therefore, probably, a very antient one . 
of Jupiter Lileralor, situated near the heights 
of Ida, on the site of which, in later ages, 
these buildings were accumulated. The most 
renaikable part of the deseription is now to 
be related, as it seems to refer pointedly to 
superstitions concerning the summit of that 
mountain bearing the name of Gargarus, 
held by the ancients in such veneration, as 
the seat of the immortal Gals. A spacious 
winding road, sixteen yards in breadth, rises 
from the remains of these temples to the top 
of the Kiichénlu. All the way up may be 
noticed traces of former works ; but upon the 
summit, a small oblong area, six yards in 
length and two in breadih, exibits marks of 
the highest antiquity. The stohes forming 
the inclosure are as rade as those of the walis 
of Tirinthus in Argolis; and the whole is 
encircled by a grove of venerable oaks, co~ 
vering the top of the cone. The entrance 
to this area is from the south: upon the east 
and west, from the outside of the trees, are 
stones ranged like what we ia England, call 
druidical circles. From hence the view is 
grand indec!. Immediately before the eye, 
is spread the whole extent of Gargarus : 
seeming, from its immense size, and the 
vastuess of its features, as it those who were 
stationed on this spot might hold converse 
with persons upon its clear and snowy sum- 
mit. A bold aud sweeping ridge descends 


from its top to the very base of the cone of 
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Tépe; an this, natural altar, 
stands before the mountain. Far below is 
seen the bed of the Scamaader, bearing a 
westward course from the place of its origia. 
132 

Oa toe following moraing, by day break, 
the sky being cloudless, we began to ascead 
towards the sammit of the mountain. Daur- 
ing the greatest part of the year, Gargaras, 
like is characterized by a triple zone ; 
fifst, a district of cultivated land ; afierwards, 
an assemblage of forests ; aud lastly, towards 
the summit, a region of snow and ice...In this 
region of Gargarus, there are many wild boars. 
Qar guides shewed us marks left by the feet of 
tigers. They find also leapards in these woods, 
---Our guides began to talk of the impossibility 
of reaching the top of the mountain ..... Our 
little party by the namber of stragglers, was 
soon reduced to a smali band.,,...[ prevailed 
on Mr. Cripps, much against his inclination, to 
remain behind: and by making boles for our 
hands and feet, advanced with the guide. Tie 
mountalo has four poiuts of eminence towards 
the sunint!, each of which is higher than the 
other. Our prozress led to the third of these ; 
the lowest, excep: one; from beace the transi- 
tion to the base of the secoad point, over the 
frozen ridge of the mountain, was made with- 
out difficulry ; alihougs the slope oa each side 
presented a frigh ful precip cz of above a thou- 
sand feet. At the base of the second point, 
viewing the sheet of ice before him, my yuide 
positively refuse! to proceed ; and finding ine 
determined to mike the trial, he began to 
seream with all his might, breaking off with 
his feet some nodules of frozen snow, in order 
to intimidate me, by shewing how the smallest 
fragment set in motion was carried into the 
py on either side below us. ‘he ascent 
was, to be sure, somewhat critical, and could 
only be effected bya ladder of ice. I cut holes 
for my hands and feet, my face touching the 
surface of the steep as I continued climbing. 
The north wiad blew with a degree of vio- 
lence that made the undertaking more diffi- 
cult; for my fingers, almost frozen lost their 
fecling. A tiger, when the snow was fresher, 
had left the impression of his feet ; and these 
marks proved a valuable guidauce to me, in 
shewing the direction { was to pursue. In 
this manner } reached the second point. Still 
a long and laborious tract was befure me; but 
the greatest difficulty was over. I advanced 
with eagerness over an aerial ridge toward the 
highest point of all, where no vestige of any 
living being could be discerned. Here the as- 
cent was easier than before ; and in a few mi- 
nutes I stood upon the summit. What a 
spectacle! All European Turkey, and the 
whole of Asia Minor, seemed as it were mo- 
delled before me ona vast surface of glass. 
The great objects drew my atteution first ; af- 
te, wards I examined each particular place with 


minute observation. The eye roanting to 
Constantinyple, bebo ds all the Sea of Mar- 
mora, the moun‘ains of Prasa, with Astauic 
Olympus, and all the surrounding territory 
comprehending, in one wide survey, all Pro- 
poaus and the Hellespoat, with the shores of 
Thrace and Chersonessus, all the north of the 
FEzean, Mount Athos, the islands of fmbrus, 
Sainothrace, Lemnos, Tenedos, and all beyond 
even to Euboea; the Gulph of Smyrna, al- 
most all Mysia, and Bythivia, wiih part of 
Lydia and Ionia. Looking down upon Troas, 
it appeared spread as alawn before me. I 
distinctly saw the course of the Scamander 
through the Trojan Plain tothe Sea. The 
visible appearance of the river like a silver 
thread, offered a clue to other subjects. I 
could discern the tomb of AZsyetes, and even 
Bonarbashy. At the base of the mountain, 
and immediately below my eyes, siood the 
conical hill of Kdchin!i Tépe, oa whose 
sides and sammit are the ruins before des- 
cribed. Nothing could be better calculated 
to shew the erroneous nature of all the maps 
ublished of the country, than my situation 
nere....There is yet another singular appear 
ance from the summit of the mountain; and 
as this is pointedly alluded to by Homer, it 
seems to offer strong reason for believing that 
the poet had himself beheld it from the same 
place. Looking towards Lectum, the tops of 
all the chain diminish in altitude by 
resular gralation, so as to resemble a series 
of steps, conducting to Gurgarus, as to the 
highest point of the whole. Nothing can 
thercfore more forcibly illustrate the powers 
of Homer as a painter, in the display ow has 
given of the country, and the fidelity with 
which he delineates every feature in the geo- 
gtaphy, than the ascent of Jano from Lec- 
tum to Gargarus ; by a series of natural emis 
nences, unaltainable, indeed, by mortal tread, 
but presenting, to the great conception of 
poetical fancy, a scale adequate to the power 
and dignity of superior beings. 


On all the points of this mountain, former - 


adventurers hate raised heaps of stones, as 
marks of their enterprize, These were now 
nearly buried io snow. I availed myself of 
one of them, to. ascertain the temperature 
of the atmosphere, by placing my thermo- 
meter in the shade. It was now mid-day, 
and the sky without a cloud. The mercury 
soon fell to the freezing point, but did not 
sink lower during the ume I remained. As 
I descended, not a trace of my feet could be 
discovered, and I unfortunately passed, with- 
out noticing, the particular part of the steep 
leading to the third point of the mountain, 
where I had gained the height. In this mane 
ner I lost my way, and wandered about, for 
three hours, over dreadful chasms and_ icy, 
precipices, in a state of painful anxiety; uu- 
til at last, ovetcome with excessive fi tigue, 
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thirst, and cold, I'sunk down upona bleak 
ridge, and moistened my mouth by eating 
snow. ‘To my great comfort, I experienced 
both refreshmenatand warmth iny beaumbed 
fingers recovered their sensation, and again 
endeavoured to walk. Looking down to- 
wards the south west. I perceived, at an im- 
mense depth below, the very guide who had 
deserted me, endeavouring to climb towards 
the third point of the monntain, but always 
reireating back, and at last giving up the al 
tempt. Exerting every effort, L succeeded in 
making this man hear me; he then remained 
as a mark, directing me to the ridge on which 
I ascended. When I came to this horrid 
place, all my resolution forsook me. 1 could 
not persuade inyself I had climsbed np a steep 
80 terrible ; but presently perceived the holes 
before made for my feet. Upon this, stri- 
king my heels into the hardened snow, so as 
to form a stay for my support, I sat down, 
and by slow degress ventured off the decli- 
vity ; sliding sometimes for a yard or two, aud 
thea stopping, so as not to acquire a greater 
velocity then I could check, by forcing in 
the staff of my pipe, [the Turkish pipe is 
sometimes fashioned to serve as a walking 
staff ; itis then tipped with horn.) and one 
of my. heels at the same time, A slip to the 
right or left would infallibly have carried me 
over a precipice on either side, the ridge 
whereon I descended, resembling in its form 
the roof of a house. The guide was now 
heard, bawling to me to steer this way, or 
that, as he fancied I inclined too much to 
one sid¢ or to the other, and aeting as a bea- 
eon for my course, until I reached the spot 
where he stood: whea having caught me in 
his arms, he cried out with great joy, 
lah! A.lah!” There was stili much to be 
done ; and this we happily got over. About 
a mile lower down we found our companions, 
Having in vain tried to light a fire, they were 
all huddled together near the higher boun- 
dary of the second region of the mountain, 
waiting in the utmost inquietude. Here our 
flaggoa of brandy was soon emptied; and 
our guile, who had accompanied me, proved 
that old customs still prevailed in the country, 
by vowing to sacrifice a fut ram, for the 
events of the day, as soon as he reached the 
village—whieh was agput two hours after 
dark, p. 140. 

NoteDuring the heat of summer, the 
glacier on this mountain is dissolved, and the 
ascent rendered thereby much more easy. 
The Ear! of Aberdeen informed me that he 
afterwards succeeded in visiting the summit 
without difficulty, by choosing a more ad- 
vanced season of the year. 

March 11.—We set out again to visit the 
cataract, which constitutes the source of the 
Mender, on the northwest side of Gargarus. 


Qur ascent, as we drew near to the source of 


the river, became steep and stony. Lofty. 
summits towered above us, in the greatest 
style of Alpine grandeur; the torrent on its 
rugged bed below, all the while foaming oa 
our left. Presently we entered one of the 
sublimest natural amphitheatres the eye evet 
beheld ; and here, the guides desired us to 
alisht. he noise of waters silenced every 
other sound. Huge craggy rocks rose perpens 
dicalarly to an immense height, whose sides. 
and fissures, to the very clouds, concealing 
their tops, were covered with pines; grows 
ing in every possible direction, among a 
riety of evergreen shrabs, wild sage, hanging 
ivy, moss, and creeping herbage. Enor- 
mous plane trees waved their vast brancives 
above the torrent. As we approached its 
deep gulph, we beheld several cascades, all 
of foam, pouring impetugwsly from chasins 
in the naked face of a perpendicular rock. It 
is said, the same magnificent cataract con- 
tinues during all seasons of the year, wholly 
unaffected by the casuaities of rain or melt. 
ing snow. That a river so ennobled by 
ancient history should at the same time prove 
equally eminent in circumstances of natural 
dignity, is a fact worthy of being related. 
Lis origin is not like the source of ordina 
streams, obscure and uncertain; of doubif, 
locality and indeterminate character: ascer- 
tained with difficulty, among various petty 
subdivisions, in swampy places or amidst in- 
significant rivulets, falling from different 
aa of the same mountain, and equally trie 
utary : it bursts at once from the dark womb 
of its parent, in ali the greatness of the divine 
origin assigned to itby Homer. The early 
christians, who retired or fled from the haunts 
of socicty to the wildernesses of Gargarus, 
seem to have been fully sensible of the effect 
produced by grand objects, in selecting, as 
the place ef their abode, the scenery near the 
source of the Scamander ; where the voice of 
nature speaks in her most awful tone ; where 
amidst roaring waters, waving forests, and 
broken precipices, the mind of man becomes 
— as by the influence of a. present 
eity. 

A beaatiful natural bason, six or eight 
feet deep, served as a reservoir for the water 
in the first moments of its emission. It was 
so clear, that the minutest object might be 
discerned at the bottom. The copious over- 
flowing of this reservoir causes the appears 
ance, toa spectator below, of different cas- 
cades, falling to the depth of about forty feet ; 
but there is only one source. Behind are the 
chasms whence the water i-sues, Weentered 
one of these, and passed into a cavern: here 
the water appeared, rushing with great foice, 
beneath the rock, toward the bason on the 
outside. It was the collest spring we had 
found in the country ; the mercury in the 
thermometer falling, in two minutes, to 34° 
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Fahreaheit. When placed in the reservoir im- ; wanted for the service of the United States. 
mediately above the full, where the water was L will order two bandred dollars for each to 
more exposed to the atmosphere, its tempe- | be paid to the party who may take them. 
rature was three degrees higher. ‘The whole | I will also order forty dollars to be paid for 
rock about the source is covered with moss. | the arms and spoils of each savage warrior, 
Close to the bason grew hazel and plane trees ; | who shall be killed. Soldiers! You are 
above were oaks and pines 5 ali beyond was a | amply provided for war. You are sapcrior 
naked and fearful precipice. Aboutone bun- | iu number to the enemy. Your per-oual 
dred and fifty yards below the source, is a hot | strengin and aetivity are greater, Your wea- 
spring, close to the bed of the river.—P. 145. | pons are longer. The regular soldiers of the 


The particulars deserving notice in these | CTY are generally old men, whose best 
extracts are—the temples of Kachinld Tepe ; | Yeats have been spent ia the sickly ee 
but these are the works of later ages, and of the West Indies. They will not be able 
shew the continued sanctity of this hill :— to stand before you when you charge with the 
the sacred inclosure on the top, with the | beyowet. You have seev Indians, such as 
rove of oaks ;—and the druidical circles :— those hired by the Gritish to morder women 
its approximation to the head of Gargarus, and children, and kill ond seilp the wound 
as if a person could hold converse with others ed: you have seen their dances and grimaces, 
on the summit of that mountain.—The sum. | 2% beard their yells: ean you fear them ? 
mit of Gargaras, now covered with snow :— No: you hold them in the u:mast contempt, 
the view from thence ;—the origin of the Volunteers! disloyal and traiterous men have 
Scamander, bursting at once frou: ihe rocks ; 
the coidness of its waters; and the natural 
idca of sanctity and religion attached to this mre you wilt be held to service for five years. 
awe-inspiring region. t other times they say, that if you are 

hese will form subjects of separate cousi- | Wounded, the government will not prowide 
detations. Iam, Sor you by pensions, The just and geverous 
course pursned by government towards the 


duty. Sometimes they say, if you enier Ca- 


Sir, 

Yours, &e. volunteers who forzht at Tionecanye, 

Frverrs. Dishes an answer to the last objecion. The 

others are too absurd to deserve any. Volun- 

teers! Lesteem your generuas and prtriotic 
OUSERVANDA EXTERNA. motives, You have sacrifices on the 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES, altar of your country. You will not soffer 


the enemies of your fame to deprive you of 
the esteem of a grateiul country. You will 
shon the eternal infasny that awaits the man, 
who, having come within sight of the ene. 
my, basely shrinks in the mowwent of trial. 

Soldiers of every corps! It is in your power 
| to retrieve the honour of your conntry, aud 
| cover yourselves with glory. very man who 
| performs a gallant action shali have bis name 
made knowa tothe nation. Rewards and 


Hopeji imitation of the Gailic inflated 
style.—Proclamation of ihe American Ge- 
neral Smyth. 

«© Companions in arms! — The time 
is at hand whea you will cross the stream 
of Niagara, fo conguer Canada, and io se- 
cure the peace of the American frontier. 
You will enter a country that is to be one o 
the United States. You will arrive among a 


eople, who are to become your fel/ow-citizens. 
honours await the brave, Tofamy aud con. 


It is not against them we come to war, 
but agains: the government that holds them ; @ptare reserved for cowards. Companions 
as vassals, You will make this war as fiule | it arms! you came to vanquish a valiant foe, 


as possible distressful to the Canadian people. | i kuow te wee? uwillmake. Come on 
If they are peaceable, they are to be secure and or 
in their persons, and in their property, as far | Dattertes, let your raliytug word be, * the 
as our imperious necessities will allow. Pri- | last at 

vate plundering is absolutely forbidden, Any | ALEX. zen. commanding. 
soldier who quits his rank to plunder on the | Bullalo, Nov. 17, 1812. 

ficld of batile, wiil be punished ta the most State of the Western Army.—To the peos 
exemplary canner, But your just rights as | ple of Kentucky. Head-quarters, Piqua, 
soldiers will be maintained. Whatever is | Oct. 25, 1812....Upon the point of 
booty by the usages of war, you sball have. | these brave men into a rigorous norihera eli- 


All horses belonging to artiilery and cavalry— | mate, I discover that many of them are with- | 


all yaggons aud teams in public service, will | out Léankets, and much the greater part of 
Be sold for the benefit of the captors: public | them ota'ly destitute of every article of wins 
stores will be secured for the service of the | fer c/o¢hing, It is impracticable to procure 
Vaited States. ‘The government will, with | the articles necessary for them from the stores 
justice, pay you the value. The horses dsaw- | and there is no alternative but in your feeling 


Ing the light artillery of the enemy, are * and patriowism. 


endeavoured to dissuade you from doing your - 
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Can any patriot sleep easy in his bed of 
down, when he reflects upon the sitwation 
of a sentinel exposed to.the cold of a winter's 
‘night in Canada, in @ linen hunting shirt ? 
‘Will the amiable fair sex suffer their brave 
defenders to be mutilated by the frost for the 
want of mittens or socks, which they can, 
with so little exertion procure them? — Blan- 
kets, overalls, roundabout jackets, shoes, socks, 
and mittens, are the articles waited. Cole- 
nel Thomas Cuford, Deputy Commissary- 
general, will provide for the transportation of 
the articles, and will pay for the biankets and 
shoes, should it be required. Lindsey round- 
abouts, double or liaed, will auswer the pur- 


‘pose. ‘ 
W. H. Harrison. 
AUSTRIA. 
Benevolence.—Vienua, December. Grand 
concerts are giveu every fortnight in this ca- 


pital, the produce of which is to be thrown 


_4nto the box of the ladies of benevolence. 


Secret Society.—The police ately disco- 
yered a secret svcicty, the members of which 
assembled without the barriers, among them 
were several public functionaries. As the 
functionaries in general, on entering into the 
service of the state, engage ou oath not to 
be members of any secret society, these have 
received their dismi3sion. Such strangers as 
had been admitied into this secret society, 
have received orders to leave the capital. 

DENMARK. 

Severe Season.—Copenhagen, Dee. 19. 
The intense cold still continues, in conse- 
quence of the east wind. Reaumur's ther- 
‘mometer is 13 below sero. From our cus- 


“tot 4fouse to the coast of Sweden, the Sound 


presents ovly one continued surfice of ice ; 
and shoald the frost coutinue a litle longer, 


it will soon be passable on fovt. 


FRANCE. 

Military Sensibility ! ! !—Paris, Dec. 27. 
There was a grand parade to-day i the Place 
Carousel. Ii passing before the Paris rezi- 
ment, his majesty expressed his disapprobation 
at the conduct manifested upon a recent oc- 
casion, by a part of that regiment. His ma- 
jesty’s words made so deep an impression, 
‘that tears were seen to run from the eyes of 
“several of the officcrs and sub-officers. 


INDIES WEST. 


Hurricane at Jamaica.—A very lamentable 
accident occurred as New-garden plantation, 


-in the parish of Port Royal, in the night of 


Oct. 12. A hill, completely saturated with 
water, from the violent rains, fell down, and 
overwhelmed a uegro-house, in which were 
five negroes, the property of Mr. William 
Friend . four of them were killed, the fifth, 
the mother of three of the unfortunate per- 


sons, was most miraculously dug out, afier 


having been a considerable time covered in 
the suins. At Salt-hill, in the same parish, 
a piece of about sixteen acres of land, witha 
small house on it, sunk down, and was af« 
terwards swept to the distauce of thiee or 
four hundred yards from its original situation, 
without occasioning any injury to the house. 
The lake at. Rio Ho, in St. Ann’s, has risea 
consideratly since the violent rains, and cons 
tinues to increase very perceptibly. 

Emperor, &c. @c. disposed of. NoI.— 
The last accounts from St. Domingo state, 
that Petion had completely triumphed, and 
that the Emperor Christophe had been killed 
by one of his aides-de-camp, Thus there is 
an end to the imperial government of St. 
Domingo, and its sable dukes, counts, mare 
shals, &c. 

Earthguake.—Kingston, Wednesday, Nov. 
10. Yesterday morning, about ten minutes 
before six o'clock, a most alarming earthquake 
was experienced in~ this city and its vicinjty, 
accompanied by a loud rumbling nvise, 
whieh continued for at least 30 seconds, du- 
ring which, indeed, there wese three distinct 
shocks. The oldest inhabitants remember 
nothing so severe, since the terrible conval- 
sion which swallowed up Port Royal; and 
we have little doubt that another shock, 
equally violent, would have completely. de- 
molished the most substantial buildings. 
There are several persons here wito were in 
the Caracecas, when the dreadful earthquake 
happened there, on the 26th March last, 
which proved so destructive 10 that city, who 
staie, that the shocks were not so severe as 
those we felt yesterday——perhups the great de- 
molition suffered in the Caraccas, may have 
been occasioned by the loose sandy soil on 
which their tuildings are erected, The 
ehurch of this city is much damaged; the 
walls above the doors aud windows are. split, 
particularly in the steeple. ‘The old syne- 
gogue in Orange-street has sufferd, the walls 
being split in several pisces. ‘Lhe west bar- 
racks at Up Park Camp, occupied by the 
18th regiment, are considerabiy injured, the 
walls being cracked in almost every direction, 
and part fallen in. The earth wes rent like- 
wise in several places at the east end of this 


city. A great many. chimnies have been 


thrown down, and the walls of several huuses 
and stores very severely spl, aud parts of 
others thrown down. The wateiunan at the 
dack-yard, a few minutes previous to the 
shock, observed a large meteor, which passed 
in a direction from the south-east to the 
north-west. The shock is. stated to have 
lasted one minute, and some seconds, 


ITALY, ADRIATIC, 


A good Bargain to a knowing one.—Ata 
sale of a prize lately, at Lissa, belonging to 
tiie Alemewe, a bag of fine flax was spld for 


| 
| 
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70 dollars; which it afterwards came out, 
unknown to the prize agent, was bought by 
the owner, and contained several valuable 
gold repeating watches!—That island, we 
are informed, is going on very prosperously, 
since it has been made a free port. 


WORWAY. 


Distressed State.—A letter from an Eng- 
lish settler aa Christiansand, in Norway, of 
Jaa. 12, says:—In consequence of the fai- 
lure of the harvest in this country, the pea- 
santry are reduced to a state of starvation. 
We are endeavouring to afford every relief to 
the poor in the imerior ; bat owing to their 
having lived some time on skins, putrid flesh, 
and bread made partly of the bark of trees, a 
dreadful mortality has broken out, and car- 
tied off in six weeks, upwards of 5009 souls 
Many thousands are now dying for want of 
food. The king of Denmark has ordered 
some relief from Zealand. 

POLAND. 

Exhausted State of the Country: Bless- 
fings of the Continental System —Warsaw, 
Dec. 1. Report addressed to the King (of 
Saxony) by the Council of Ministers. ‘ The 
Duchy of Warsaw, deprived, from the com- 


mencement of its existence, by the caurse of 


events, of a vent for the produce of its own | 


soi/; compelled, on the other hand, to pur- 
chase for ready money the raw material for 
mavufactases which this country docs not 
produce, was obliged to strugzle incessantly 
against pressing wants, by measures ¢he inefii- 
cacy of which increased in proportion to the 
diminution of private fortunes and public 
funds. 

The extraordinary dtought of the summer 
before Jast, which ruined the harvest, pat 
the last hand to so many calamities. Bat 
notwithstanding this, the year, which elap- 
sed between the ist of June, 1811, and the 
Bist May, 1812, was not less distinguished 
by the efforts made by the Dachy of War- 
saw to augment the armed force, and execute 
= measures as prudence did not permit to 

ect. 

einforcements amounting to 4,623 men, 
and 4,580 horses; with the levy of 33,784 
——- raised the army to its highest de- 
gree of completeness. At the commence- 
ment of the war, it amounted to 74,722 men, 
and 12,285 horses, of which the eountry had 
furnished 10,876, by way of contribution. 

It has also furnished in all, 345 wagygons 
of every kind, with the requisite teams, for 
ammunition, for field forges, moveable hos- 
pitals, the train of artillery, and’ field bake- 
ries. The medicine chests for the army and 
the fortresses were supplied with all the ne- 
cessary stores. 

The Duchy besides furnished the French 
wilitary adgpiuistration, at a fixed price, with 


490 four-horse wagzons, and 1200 two-horse 


carriages. 
RUSSIA. 

French Comedians expelled.—«St. Peters~ 
burgh, Nov. 20. An Edict was, on the 
i8in November, addressed, by his Laperial 
Majesty, to Mr. Alexauder Narishkin, chief 
manager of the theatre, wherein the Em- 
peror, deeming the company of Freneh eo 
medians quite unnecessary, ia the nt 
state of aflairs, was pleased to signify bis will, 
that all the actors and actresses, compnsing 
the same, both at St. Petersburgh and Mos~ 
cow, shoald be immediately dismissed. In 
another Edict, addressed, on the same day, 
to Field-marshal Count Nickolay Soltikodt, 
his Majesty directs, that the fund appropriated 
for supporting the said Company, shall be 
converted to the relief of the inhabitants 
of those places which have beea desolated by 
the enemy. 

Honourable Title. —\arshal Kutousoff ‘has 
been created Prince of S.nolensko, in conses 
quence of his late brifliant achievements in 
the destruction of the corps of Ney and Das 
voust. 

TURKEY. 

Decapitation of Public Officers. —Nov. 7, 
Prince Demitr Morousi, devant Aospo- 
dar of Moldavia, and one of the Ottoman 
Plenipotentiares at the Congress of Bucha- 
rest, who signed the tretty of peace with 


| Russia, was decapila‘ed at Schumla, the heat 


quarters of the Grand Vizier, agreeably w 
orders transmitted by the Grand Seignor. 

He was implicated in the affair that eaused 
the dismission and banisliment of the late 
Grand Vizier, and some others emploved iu 
superior situations by the Porte. Man 
Bey, the richest individual in Rudschuck, 
who formerly was employed by the Porte, 
and who durwg the last war rendered some 
services to the Ruasians, for which the Eme 
peror conferred on him the Order of Wla- 
dimir, has also been put to death by order of 
the Porte; his property has been confiscated: 


O BSERVANDA INT’ “SNA, 


Timber-bending Machine vurst.—Lately, 
a shocking accident occurred in the dock-yard, 
Woolwich. A machine, used for the pute 
pose of bending and seasoning ship-tinmber, 
unfortunately burst, in consequence of being 
over-charged, by which eight individuals lost 
their lives, and fourteen were dangerously 
hurt, some having their legs and thighs 'bro+ 
ken. The premises on which the machine 
stodd were destroyed ; and the explasion is 
represented as having been most terrific. Sea 
veral of the men, it is said, have left wives 
and families. It having been reporied, that 
this dreadful explosion wasr t a matter of 
aceident, but was the act some evil-dix 
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posed persons, the lords of the adniiralty dis- 
patched Lavender, the Bow-stréet officer, 16 
make the necessary énquirits. Mr. Lukin, 
the aftist who erected the work, also hastened 
to the spot. Upon an investigation aud ex- 
planation of the circumstances, it appeared 
that thie works had been ereeted on new made 
ground, and the walls, in some parts,” had 
given way several inches, so as to admit the 
atmospheric air, which was the cause of thé 
explosion. 


New A'lowance to Debtors.—The act of 
Parliament passed last session, commonly 
called Mr. Stewart Wortley’s act, being in- 
troduced by that gentleman, enacts, ‘ that 
em distress being suffered by poor persons 

ing confined under mesne process tor debt, 
in such jails as are not cownty-jailsy that any 
one justice, acting for the county, &e. in 
which such jail may be situated, may order 
the overseer of the poor ef the parish in 
which the jaibis, to pay a sum, not exceeds 
ing six-pence per day, to such poor debtor, 
ou his application to the overseers, during the 
time of his confinement for debt ander mesne 
ang aud that such monev advanced shalt 

e repaid by the parish to which such debtor 
belongs; and in case the debtor bas no parish 
io England and Wales, the said allowance te 
be repaid out of the county rate.’—Small and 
inadequate 2s the pittance of six-penee per 
day is, to the support of human life, we ean- 
not but highly applaud the humane principle 
of this act. 

Increased Revenue.—The revenues of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, ave so much in- 
creased, as to admit of a considerable aug- 
mentation this year to the feNowslrips of that 
flourishing seciety. 

Partridges caught at Sea!~A few days 
sinee, fourieen brace of partridges, atl alive 
and strong, were taken up at sea, bya fishing 
boat off Sherringham: when the boat ap- 
proaetied them they made no effort to escape. 

‘Number of Licences for the issue of pro- 

year ending Oct. 10, 1812. 

Bankers licences renewed in England 
and Wales, including new branches of 
banks already established 

New banks ...... 


878 

The Net Receipt of the Mar Taves to 
Oct. 10, 1811, was 422,649,310. Os gtd. 
Ditto, for 1812 wes, £41,822,532. 10}d. 


being a falling. off of about £800,000. 


The Net Receipt of the Consolidated Fnnd 
for the former year was, £40,451 ,558. ts. 59d. 
Ditto for the latter, £41,126,909. 198, 93d. 
being an increase in the latter. 


Vou. XI. (Lit, Pan, Feb, 1813.) 


missory notes payable ov demand, for the } 


The Amount of unclaimed Dividends, on 
the 10th of October last, was £1,055,992. 
Of this, there had been advanced to goverile 
met at various petiods, £876,739. ; 

London General Bill of all the christenings 
and burials from December 10, 1811, to 
December 15, 1812 
Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 

1020—buried, 1107. 
Christened in the 17 parishes without the — 

walls, 4284—-buried, 3837. 
Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Middlee 

sex and Surrey, 11,284—buried, 9416. 
Christened in the 10 parishes in the city and 

liberties of Westminster, 3816 — buried, 


3875. 
Hales Christened. 
a 7 10,388 
Females. 10018} Inall 20,406 
Mal 
ales 953 
Females. In all 18,295 
hereof have died, m 
Under 2 yrs, of age 5636 | 50 and 60 . 
Between 2and5 1907/60 and70 . . [4 
5 and 10 655|70and80 .. It 


55 
10and20 . . 620|80and90 . . 492 
20 and 30 . 1226/90and too. 7! 
30 and 40 . . 1685} l00and2 


40 and 50 1841 
Increased in the burials this year, 1282. 
‘There have been executed in the city of 
London and county of Surrey, 20; of whieh 
number, 6 only have been reported to be 
buried within the bills of mortality. 


Discovery of Valuable Stone.—Mr. Bakes 
well, who’ bas been engaged in a miineralos 
gical examination of the inexhaustible mi- 
eral wealth of Charnwood Forest, in Léis 
cestershire, for the Karl of Moira, has latel 
discovered, amongst the granitic rocks of that 
district, a variety of Sienite of singular beau- 
ty, surpassing that from Egypt, or the cons 
tinent of Earope. Like other stones of this 
species, it consists principally of hornblende 
and felspar ; the latter is of a pale red colour, 
the former is crystalline, and of a beautiful 
green, resembling Smaragdite. It exists if 
large blocks, and might be applied to pirposed 
of ornamental or sepulchral architecture, and 
sculprure. It is from this kind of stone that 
the durable monumiedts of antiquity were 
constructed, 

IRELAND. 

Population of Ireland.—Dublin, Jan. 1. 
The Census, or account of the population of 
Ireland, commences on the Ist of May next, 
and is returable the 28th of June. 

There have been several accounts tae 
ken of the population of Dublin: the earliest 
is that in 1644, when the total population is 
stated’ at 8159, of which 4700°were women : 
but the density of population in the old city 
must then’ beet much greste ¢ 
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for, in 1672, but thirty-eight years after, 
there were, according to am account publish- 
ed by Mr. Bindon, a revenue commissioner, 
in 1734, not less than 1180 licenced ale- 
houses in Dublia, which would not average, 
according to the statement of 1644, above 
four mer for the annual suppott of each ale- 
house. In 1672, there were in Dublin 
5,500 houses; in 1730, the number was 
11,230. In 1095, the entire population of 
Ireland is stated to have been 1,034,102 ; in 
1730, 1,600,000. The number of inhabi- 
taais in Dublin, in 1777, is said to have been 
127,293 ; in 1798, to have been 172,000. 

Danger atiending Copper Vessels from 
Oxydation.—An extraordinary illness ately 
eccurred in Mr..Davidson’s family, of Ar- 
magh (who have fortunately all recovered) ; 
the following is given as the cause of that ac- 
cident :— 

‘© In the rear of Mr. Davidson’s house, 
there are two large vessels, one for receiving 
water from the town pipes, the other gene- 
rally made use of in cleansing and washing 
bottles for his wine and porter store. Into 
the latter of these, some children had let 
fali a copper syphon, which was suffered to 
Femain in that situation, unperceived by any 
of the family, for the last five months. On 
the morning of that day on which the alarm- 
ing appearances took place, the water had not 
been supplied in as great quantity as usual 
from the basin, to the vessel in general use ; 
the maid-servant, therefore (who was a stran- 

rin the house), drew the water for the 

itchen from the vessel which was full; the 
contents of which had been impregnated 
with verdigris. In this, the meat which 
Mr. Davidson and his family had eaten for 
dinner was boiled. Dinner had not been long 
over, when every individual who had eaten 
of the meat, was seized with nausea and vo- 
Mitting: emetics were immediately adminis- 
tered, with tepid water to hasten their opera- 
tion ; but unfortunately the water was drawn 
from the same noxious fountain ; a circum- 
stance which served to increase the danger, 
and aggravate the symptoms.—It was, how- 
ever, most fortunate, that the vessel in which 
the syphon was not furnished 
a st k, t, bein en at top, the 
the same quantity of water been drawn off 
from the bottom of the vessel, the virus, 
which is specifically heavier than water, and 
which cunsequensly must have been collected 
in large quaatities at the bottom, would, in 
all probability, have gone off with the cur- 
rent, and occasioned the death of the unsus- 
pecting suflerers.—( Belfast Paper.) 

SCOTLAND. 1 Wh 

Consanguinity, versus Complexion. ite 

against Black” -Court of Session, Edin- 


purgh, Nov. 12. A, some time ago brought 


forth a bastard child, and aceused B. of being 
the father of it, B. when called before the 
session of the parish in which he resided, 
acknowledged guilt with A.” but ‘* refused 
being fatherof the child.” A. having brought 
an action before the Court of Session for ins 
lying expenses and aliment of the child 
against B.. the Lord Ordinary repelled the 
defences, and decerned against the defender 
for the principal sum, and interest thereof, 
as libelled. The defender having somehow 
got notice, that the child laid to his charge 
by the pursuer was a mu/déto, or child of 
colour, presented a reclaiming petition to the 
court, stating the fact, and the impossibility 
thence arising of the child's being bis. The 
court appointed a commissioner to take ins 
spection of the child in question, and to res 
port. The report bears, that “ the commis- 
sioner having proceeded to pursuer’s place of 
residence, taking with him not only two me- 
dical men of the vicinity, who had been 
long resident in the island of Jamaica, whose 
opinions the surgeons (one of whom had also 
been in the West Indies) were desirous of 
being aided by; and having all seen the child 
in question which isa male, and examined it 
from head to foot, after being stripped, these 
four persons concurred in opinion with the 
commissioner, in the most decisive possible 
manner, that the child is of colour ; that is, 
that the father of it is a negro,’ or other dee 
gtee of an African: and which opinion the 
said several persons confirmed on oath, as 
administered to them by the commissioner?’ 
The court on advising this report, altered the 
Lord Ordinary's interlocutor, and assoilzied 
the defender, ‘ 


Farewell to the old year ; procession and 
dancing.—A very gratifying occurrence took 
took place at Jedburgh, on the last night of 
the old year, which pretty clearly manifests 
that the work people of that place, probably 
from habits of industry or moderation, hap- 
pily do not experience the severity of those 
privations of which the inhabitants of other 
manufacturing towns are generally complains 
ing. The stocking-makers of the four prin- 
cipal factories, to a very considerable number, 
assembled about five o’clock, and having 
formed themselves into companies, according 
to their seniority, with their foremen at their 
head, paraded the different streets of the town, 
in a very briliant and well arranged toreh-light 
procession, while the bells rang a merry peal, 
and a considerable band of music piaved the 
chearful border airs of ** Jenny dang the 
Weaver,” and ‘ the Braw Lads of Jethart,” 
The companies then retired to different inns, 
and gave dances to their young female ac- 
quaiptance, atwhich the greatest order and 
harmony was observed ae 

New Commercial Astablishment at Ky- 
jeakin, Isle of Skye-—It having been repre 
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sented to Tord Macdonald that great com- 
mercial sdvantage would result to the Western 
Isles, and to the opposite coast of the main 
land of Scotland, and also that facilities 
would be derived to the Baltic trade, and to 
various other maritime pirsuits, from the esta- 
blishment of a town at Kyleakin, in the isle 
of Skye, which is the most centrical situation 
of the western fisheries, and is in the ditect 
track of the vessels engaged in the Baltic trade, 
he is determined to give every encouragement 
in his power towards the accomplishment of 
this important object, For this purpose he 


_is resolved to. grant fens jn perpetuity, upon 


moderate terms. A plan of a town has been 
prepared, the streets lined off, and plans and 
elevations of houses for different classes of 
people, have been made out. The intended 
site of this town is beautifully picturesque ; 
tbe harbour is extensive, and one of the most 
securein the kingdom. The excellence of the 
anchoring ground is well known to all mari- 
ners—the beach is entirely clear of rock, and 
the water so deep, that vessels of 500 tons 
might ride wiih safety within thirty yards of 
the shore. Kyleakin is contiguous to the 
main roads of communication between the 
Western [sles and the continent of Scotland ; 
the situation affords a command of water for 
machinery of all dsecriptions ; there are pas- 
ture grounds, and abnadance of moss for fuel, 
within a convenient distance of the place. 
Amongst the advantages of this situation, 
(here is sufficiency of excellent building stone 
on the spot, and an inexhaustible store of lime 
within six miles, where it may be had cither 
in the shell or slaked, at a moderate price, 
and from whence it may be transported by 
water. Mr. Telford, the engineer emploved 
by government, who has surveved ail the 
arbours on the western coast, was so struck 
with the superior advantages of the position 
of Kyleakin, that he has recommended to 
government to contribute towards the erection 
of 2 pier at that place. 
AN EXACT ACCOUNT OF THE SEIZURE AND 

JOURNEY OF HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS 

VII., FROM ROME TO SAVONA, AND TO 


, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


. From a small pamphlet of the same title ; 
written by a gentleman who had repeated in- 
terviews with his Holiness, and the best 
means of information. It forms a curious and 
interesting document, as a part of the history 
of the present times. 

In the night, between the 5th and 6th of 
Jaly, 1809, at one o'clock in the morning, a 
considerable detachment of the Roman gar- 
risun came in silence towards the Quirinal 


of Pope Pius VII: {102 


Palace, (from which the Holy Father had not 
departed since the first invasion of the States 
of the Church), and surrounded it on all sidés. 
While some climbed the walls of the palact, 
others climbed that part of the palace, occi- 
pied by the Pope’s household. After attemptia 
for an hour, or more, the soldiers succeed 
in entering, having General’ Radet at their 
head. “ They began by attacking the guard- 
house, and disarming the Swiss Guards, to 
prevent resistance, These were only thirty- 
eight in number; and their Colonei having 
asked the Holy Father if it was necessary to 
oppose strength to strength, had received for- 
tnswer, that resistance being useless, he must 
yield, and suffer his soldiers to be disarmed : 
therefore, at the French General’s desite, the 
Swiss laid down their arms, and let themselves 
be shut up in their guard-heuse. ; 

General Radet, after disarming the Swiss 
went up to the Pop's apartments with his bat 
under hisarm, entered the 100m occupied by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, with a few’ soldiers, 
who had their hats on. The Holy Father 
had not gone to bed. The Genera! found him 
at his desk, clothed as when he goes out, 
that is to say, in his surplice, camail, and 
stole. The Pope was busy, writing; the 
General approached to intimate to him the 
order which he was to execute. ‘ Why do 
you come to disturb my mansion?” said the 
Holy Father, looking at him with dignity, 
** what do you want?” At these words, 
the soldiers, who till then had kept on their 
hats, took them off, as wiih one accord, 
General Radet declared to the Pope, that he 
came frow the French Government, to pro- 
pose to him to consent to the abdication 
of his temporal sovereignty, dropping 
the bull of excommunication ; adding that 
on that condition, he might remain quietiy 
at Rome. The Holy Father, lifting up his 
eyes to Heaven, and pointing to it with his 
hand, replied: ‘* I have acted in all things, 
** only after consulting the Holy Ghost; 
ae and. I had rather be torn in pieces, than 
** retract what I have done.’’—** In this 
*© case,” said the General, “* I have orders 
‘to convey you from Rome.” The Pope 
rose up, i without taking any thing but 
his breviary, which he put under his arm, 
he advanced towards the door, giving his 
hand to Cardinal Pacca, his Secretary of Staie, 
who had repaired into his apartment in full 
dress. ‘They were conducted to the gate, 
which the French had broke open, where 
they found a carriage ready for them. 

The Pope, before he went into the care 
riage, gave his blessing to the City of Rome. 
Cardinal Pacca was placed beside him, and 
the carriage was shut, that no one mignt per- 
ceive them. They went out of the city by 
the gate Salara, which is at a short disiance 
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from the Quirinal Palace, The street which | 
Jeads thither being litle fiequented, seemed 
most favourable to the success of a secret car- 
rying off. was about three o'clock in the 
morning. ‘The coach, suyrounded with sol- | 
Giers, was led out of the walls to the Gate 
de! Popolo, where the Florence road termi- 
nates, Post horses were ready there, which 
Were put-to imimediately; and the | 
fiage set out ynder.an escort of armed meu : 
General Racet, was upon the hox-seat. | 


The Roman postiliions received grders to} 
preceed with the utmost diligence. The | 
coach was kept close shut upon the road, not- 
withstanding the heat, which made bis Ho- 
liness suffer much. 
The news of the Pope's being carsied off | 
guickly diffused itself in Rome: the inha- | 
ilanis, in a profound consternation, were | 
seen crossing the streets without speaking to | 
one another, scarcely lifting up their eyes; | 
and giving signs of a teal grief. 
The Pope's coach was conducted, with | 
great haste, to the frontiers of Tuscany. The 
day he was seized it arrived at Radicofani, the 
first village of the States of Tuscany, situ- 
ated upon a very high mountain, of diflicult 
access, and remote from eyery place remark- 
able for population. Ii was ihen ten o'clock 
jn the evening. The Pope had already 


yelled about thirty-six French leagues; they 
had oply stopped as long as was necessary 10 | 
change the horses. 

The Pope was indisposed by the fatigue | 
and heat. He suffered a very sjolent chotic, 
and they were obliged to suspend their jour- 
ney ull the next day, Friday, towards five 
o'clock in the evening. ‘They were desirous 


of not letting it be known in the iga who 
the Pope was: they carried their precautions | 
so far, a3 to ask for apartments, vat for tie 
Pope, but for two Cordivels. Phat did not | 
succeed; he was known, and the news of | 
his arrival being spread iu the village of Ras | 
dicofani, the intabitants flacked round te | 
see him, and to receive his benediction. 
General Radei had taken care ta have the 
Jon surrounded by military siationed in that 
country, The soldiers hindered the multi- 
tude from approachiuz. 

Several persons of the Pone's household, 
and among others, Prince Doria, groom of 
the chamber, a prelaie, a physician, and 
two chamberlains (camériens), haying ob- 
tained permission to join him, had left Rome 
precipitately. They arrived at Radicofani, 
while the Pope was sill there. After making 
some difficulties, General Radet at. length 
gave them leave to follow the Pope. From 
liadicofani the equipage resuined the road to 
Florence, always observing ie same precau- 
tions. At Sienna, they male the  post- 
horses wait out of the town; but the Pope 
yas recognized by peasanis wio were labour- 


ing in the neighbourhood. Thev approached 
with a religious reverence ; the soldiers push- 
ed them away immediately, and the coach 
drove ov. It arrived on Saturday, the 8th of 
July, at P.zgi-Bousi, where they grauted 
four or five hours rest to the Pope. 

On leaving Poggi-Bousi, the coach broke 
down, and the violent shock which ensued, 
overthrew General Radet. He dislocated hig 
wrist ju falling ; but that accident did not 
siop him. The same sheck much hurt his 


| Holiness. They made him get immediately 


into Prince Doria’s carriage, and pioceeded 
on their journey. 

The same day the Pope arrived at the 
house of the Carthusians at Florence, out of 
the walls of the town. He there took sever 
ral hours of rest ; but the religions were not 
allowed to speak to him. They separated 
hiar from Cardinal Pacca, whom they 
obliged to take the road to Bologna, undeg 


| the escort of armed men; whilst the Pope 


was cariied, on Sunday morning, by the Pisa 


| road, to Via-Reggio, on the sea road. Ie 


was now M. Marcotti who escorted the care 
riage, instead of General Radet. The inten» 
tion of the government was to conduct the 
Holy Father iuto France, by the river of 
Genoa. He had alretdy reached Chiavari, 
where General Montchoisy, whem he met 
on the road, reflecting on the difficulties of 
the journey, and on the fatigue which the 
Pope had undergone, took vpon hunself te 
direct him to Alexandria, towards Mount 
Cenis, 

At Alexandria, he remained two days, 
without being permitted to receive the pers 
sons who expressed a desire. of seeing him, 
They resemed the road to Mount Cenis’ by 
‘Turin, the Pope being stili obliged to remain 
incognito. The Cerdinal Pacca, who had 
been sowie days at Alexandria, was conducted 
with an escort, by the same road, 

The Pope passed before Turin, on Mone 


day, the 17th of July, at one o'clock fn the, 
nosing. He was then escorted by M. Bois, 


card, colonel of Gendarmerie. His Holiness 
experienced a fainting-nt between Rivoli and 
Suza, owing to the fatigues of the joarney. 
When recovered, he said to the colone} ; 
‘* Have you orders to conduct me dead ar 
‘« alive? If you have orders to put me to 
* death, let us continue our journey ; if uot, 
must stop.” 
the Colonel ordered the carriage to stop in a 
neighbouring village. The Pope asked to go 


into the curate’s house; they conducted him: 


io the mayor’s, where he took a dish of cho» 


colaie, and after a short rest, they made him . 


get into the cutriage again, to continue his 
journey to Mount Cenis, where he arrived on 


Monday evening. After having passed two 


whole days at the ino, they made him set out 
on Thursday morning, 20th of Jury, by the 


Upon this remonstrance, 
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Chambery road. On leaving Montmeillan, 
the Cardinal Pacca rejoined the Severeign 
Pontiff, and they entered Grenoble in the 
same carriage, 

The Pope was conducted to the Hotel of 
the Prefecture, where he lodged during his 
residence in that city. On coming out of 
the carriage, the Cardinal Pacca was con- 
ducted on foot, by the Mayor and the Com- 
tandant, to the Hotel tlle where he 
remained without being able to have any 
intercourse with the Holy Father. — On 
Friday, the 2ist of July, at six o'clock in 
theevening, the Sovereign Pontiff entered 
Grenoble. The people, apprized of his arri- 
val, came in crowds to meet him, and to 
receive his blessing. This eagerness conti- 
nued during the eleven days he remained at 
Grenoble. The Holy Father deigned to 
second the devotion of the inhabitants. 
Every evening lie consented to go into the 
gardens, as if to take a walk, inorder to 
give his blessing to the people, who came in 
crowds to receive it, through the iron grates 
which surround this garden. It is very 
large, and even public; but, at this time, 


they caused all the avenues of it to be closely 


shut. His Holiness was received with the 
greatest eagerness and the most tender piety, 
by the people in that city, but very ill by 
those in public authority. One of its mem- 
bers, affecting to keep his hat on ivis head, 
while accompanying his Holiness during his 
walk, all the people were indignant at it, 
and began crying: ‘* down with your hat, 
down with your hat,” until he liad taken 
it off. 

The clergy were constantly repulsed. Even 
a viecar-general of Lyons, who was charged 
with a message from Cardinal Fesch for his 
was not perinitted to speak to 

im. 

On the first of August, the Cardinal Pacca 
was conducted to the citadel of Fenestvelles, 
without being able to bid adieu to the So- 
vereign Ponuff, who was dragged, on the 
same day, towards Valence. He could only 
stay half an hour at Avignon, and he ar- 
rived at Aix, on Friday, the 4th of August, 
at eight o'clock in the evening. Sieur 
Boissard had the charge of accompanying 
him to Nice, where the arrival of the head 
of the church had already been annouuced by 
a traveller, The Bishop of Nice and the 
Queen of Etruria came to meet him beyond 
the bridge of the Var. The Pope was alrcady 
there, and on foot, to cross the bridye, Here 
A most interesting scene presented itself sa 

and her son at the fret of the Sove- 
reie Pontiff, expressing themselves only by 
a silence’a thousand times more’eloquent than 
the most stuilied discourse. The Pope, the 
Bishop, and the Queen re-entered their car- 
ties, and they soon reached Nice, in the 


midst of an immense crowd. The three days 
which he spent ac Nice were like holidays 
In the evening, every one was eager to il 

minate, ss a demonstration of their joy, 
except, however, those in civil authority. 
On the gth, towards half past five ia the 


evening, seventy-two fishing boats were 
,rangtd in order, opposite the balcony of the 


Preféeture. More than 16,009 individuals, 
of both sexes, and all ages, had repaired thi- 
ther to enjoy, the happiness of seeing his 


‘Holiness ; when at six o'clock? he Appeared 


and gave his blessing, with the acclamations 
of ** Long live Jesus Christ, and his repres 
‘* semiative on earth! Long live the faith! 
‘* Long live the Christian religion!” ‘Two 
hours afierwards, the seventy fishing-boats: 
appeared perfectly illuminated. Many pets 
sons passed the night npon the shore singing 
hymns, waiting to receive the Pope's parting — 
blessing next morning. It was seven o'clock 
when he got into the carriage. And the 
four, coaches of the eqnipage left Nice to 


repair to Savona. 


The Holy Father was first lodged at the 
Mayor of Savona’s house ; a few days after le 
was removed to the Episcopal Palace, and 
(27th September) he is again removed ta 
the Prefectuse. There he is continually 
guarded by a company of gendarmes; he has. 
only been out once to go and visit a church, ~ 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, atan hour 
and a half’s walk fiom Savona, He offi- 
ciated on the 8th of September, the Feast of 
the Nativity of our Blessed Lady. The Pope 
could only be spoken to ia presence of the 
mayor, or of the captain of the gendarmes. 
He is not allowed to write to any one; and 
the Bishop of Savona is not more privileged 
thon others, 

The French government sent, towards the 
end of September, a deputy to the Pope, M. 
Salmatori, a Piedmontese, charged to repre= 
seit to the Sovereign Poutiff, that it became 
his dignity to have a more numerous equis 
page, and to be less shabbily lodged. Iti 
fact, a ‘suitable lodging was prepared, sers 
vants clothed in the pontifical livery were 
presented to him, ‘who protested ~ would 
serve him with zeal; in fine, a undred 
thousand livres per month were offered to his 
Holitiess for his expenses. Pius VII. refused: 
every thing; vet M. Salmatori temained at 
Savona, with his suite. Eight days afier, M. 
Berthier, brother to the prince of Neufehatel, 
arrived with the title of Master of the Pope's 
Palace. 

Ihe first Seoday they begged the Sovereign 
Pontiti, in the most politc mauner, to say 
iiass that day at the cathedral ; if seems that 
his Holiness had some suspicion of the nus 
metous asseanhiy which was in the chureby 
tor he refused 9 go there. 

His Holiness, after having remained in his 
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captivity at Savona, two years and ten months, 
was suddenly taken out of it, and conveyed 
to Fontainbleau. 

The greatest precautions were taken that he 
might not, this time, be recognised by any 
one. They therefore made him leave Savona 
with the greatest secrecy, without its being 
suspected in the town; they then obl'ged ihe 
Sovereign Pontiff to put on a blue cloak io 
conceal his clothes, and finally, made him 
travel with the greatest expedition, so that 
they stopped no where, and would grant him 
no rest, from Savona to Mount Cenis. Oh! 
How much did this holy Pope suffer, who is 
so susceptible ef heat, during so long a jour- 
ney, and travelling with such precipitation, 
being wrapped up during the whole way in a 
cloak, over his other clothes, and that in the 
month of July; that is to say, in the time 
of the year when the heats are most insup- 
portable in that country, and shut up in a 
coach, in which, for fear of his being known, 
“7 did not even let down the glasses. 

e arrived at the inn on Mount Cenis ina 
state of great weakness, and oppressed with 
extreme fatigue. By way of not letting him 
be seen, all those who repaired the roads 
were commanded to retire ; and the most ri- 
gorous orders were given to make all French 
or Italian travellers tura back, who were 
crossing this mountain. 

His Holiness was forced, on account of 
his health, to reside three days on this moun. 
tain. 

Ou one occasion -his Holiness let down the 
glass, to give his benediction; immediately 
another hand drew up the glass. 

His Holiness passed through the city of 
Lyons, on Thurday, June 38, at ten o'clock 
at night, without being perceived by any one, 
though rg! watched for the purpose. He 
arrived at Fontainbleau, on Saturday the 
about o'clock in the morning. It is 
easy to judge by this, with what precipitation 
they made him travel, and consequently of 
all he had to suffer ; particularly as he was 
troubled with a retention of urine, from 
which he suffered much, even while resting 
hinuself quietly in his apastment ; indeed, 
some days after his arrival, scarcely could he 
even walk two hours aday in his room, so 
Goch had the journey increased his disorder. 

hat contribu'ed much to it was, that in- 
stead of finding his apartment ready, on his 
arrival at Fontainebleau, and taking iinmedi- 
a little rest, afier having passed several 
nights on the road, without being able to 
asleep one moment, on account of the preci- 

tation of the journey, Ais Holiness found 
ai shuf up. The keeper of the palace not 
having received an order for admitting him 
into it, he could only receive the Sovereign 
Pontiff into his own lodging. However, 
two hours after, the order for opening the 
palace for the Pope arrived; but though he 


stood so much in need of rest, they did not 
let him go to his apartment iill ten o'clock at 
night, to avoid al! suspicion, and to prevent 
the people's eageruess to show their respect. 

Tostead of reproaching them who had accom- 
panied him,he thanked tem for the attentions 
which they had shewu him (they were few 
indeed ; but toa great mind, and above all, 
to a holy soul, whatever is done for him al- 
ways appears considerable, and excites his 
gratitude), He added, in concluding: ** Au 
unfortunate man, like myself, has nothin 
to offer you but prayers : be assured that 
shall never forget you.”—These words drew 
tears from all. 

The Pope has with him the et of 
Edessa, administrator of the diocese of 
molor The Bishop of Nantes, and some 
others, who are most favourable to the go- 
vernment, have been sent to Fontainbleau, to 
endeavour to gain him over ; but his Holi- 
ness always shews the greatest firmness. 

The cardinals who were at Paris have been 
permitted to pay their respects to him once ; 
some of the ministers of government have 
also been to offer their homage to him. 
The Archbishop's palace at Paris 1s repairing 
with the greatest diligence, and it is even tn- 
tended to pay him some external honours. 


RUSSIAN * RAINY DAY.” 


e following story is characteristic of 
national feeling, and greatly to the honour of 
the individual, as wal as his nation: it even 
surpasses the exertions of the Russian nobility. ] 


Barnaul, Nov. 1.—John Balkin, one of 
the labourers at the melting foundry of this 
place, presented himself at the foundry office, 
and amongst the other voluntary donations 
made for the benefit of the country, produced 
on his part five si/ver roubles. ‘he persons 
of rank, who were present on this occasion, 
aware of the slender means of this mau, aud 
the large family with which he was incum- 
bered, expressed their surprise at this sa- 
crifice ; but he answered them with singular 
firmness: ‘ the emperor succours me, and 
my family will not die from want: this 
money was left me by my deceased father, 
with the strict injunction that I should lay ¢¢ 
by for a rainy day. Qn hearing of the pres 


sent situation of our sacred country, which. 


ithe enemy threatens to trample over, 3 
imagined that there could not be a more rainy 
day for as than this ; and therefore, in come 
yey with the desire of my deceased pateut, 

beg you will receive my money, and enter 
it into the book.” Such zeal from a coms 
mon labourer is the more worthy observation, 
as the inhabitants of the place are only ac- 
quainted with the disasters of the ,conntry 
from heresay, owing to the distance of the 
situation, 
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THE GATHERER, 
No. XXXVL. 


lam but a Gatherer and Dispuser of other Men’s 
Swuff.— Wooton, 


PERSONAL VANITY: FOREIGN HABILIMENTS 
PREFERRED. 


Speculators have been in the habit of af- 
firming that civilized man is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of the passion of vanity : that a de- 
sire of distinction, implied in the session 
of foreign ornameuts; and a preference of 
such ornaments, as being more elegant in their 
forms, and composition, than those which 
have originated at home, is a disposition rai- 
sed by luxury, and fostered by the spirit of 
commerce. Nevertheless we find that sava- 
ges covet the embellishments with which 
civilized people adorn their persons, and when 
they can obtain complete dresses, they are as 

roud. as the most refined can possibly be. 

“he American Indians were formerly attract- 
ed by the dresses of the British officers who 
visited their country; and such natives of 
those regions as visited Britain were never 
easy till they had obtained the objects of their 
preference. 

Early in the present reign a squaw of im- 

rtaneé, visited the British Court, and was 
f nothing more gratified than by a present of 
a dress which she had seen her majesty wear 
at court. A lady of the bed-chamber whose 
curiosity for once overcame her politeness, in- 
treated the American female would gratify 
her with the sight of her native dress and 
fashions ; but perceiving she had touched on 
a tender subject, she iminediately apologized 
for her ** inconsideration” Thwe did but 
consider a Viule, Madam, we should never do 
wrong ;"—said the Indian ; and she cousent- 
ed to gratify the applicant, with a grace that 
evinced an untutured but native dignity. 

Not less vanity marks the Africans. A. dis- 
tinguished instance of it is related Hy M. Lich- 
tenstein ia his Travels ia Africa. He describes 
the Caffre king, Geika, as personally well 
made, of distinguished deportment ; and, in 
fact, his appearance marked. the sovereign , 
yet Geika was subject to the saine vanity ari« 
sing from additional decorations of his a 
He assumed the European dress with avidity; 
he shewed himself with pride to his women, 
expecting their applause ; and was more gra- 
tified by their exclamations of delight at the 
effect of these “ lendings” on his person than 
he would have been, on the most honorable 
exercise of his justice or mercy as a sovereign. 
Another present of the king was promised 
him by the Dutch Governor: the history of 
is reception is amusing. 

This promise was puactually fulfilled, and. 


with a cloak several other things were sent, 
amoug which wasa complece Hussar uniform, 
richly trimmed with gold lace, and a horse 
with a handsome saddle and bridle, and 
embroidered housings. Alberti gives the 
following account of the satisfaction which 
the whole present seemed to afford the king. 
** When I had conversed with him for some 
time,” says he, ‘* upon various subjects, I 
retired from my tent, all bis train following 
me, that he might dress himself in the uni 
form which had been sent him from 
Town. It fitted him extremely well, 
and was very becoming to him. He then 
came out from the tent, where a richly cae 
parisoned horse, sent also by thie Governor, 
was waiting for him. He mounted it with 
his usual address, and his pleasure seemed to 
reach its highest possible point, when a looks 
ing-glass about six feet high was produced 
and set before him. He was so astonished, 
that it was even some minutes before he 
could recover himself. His vanity was now 
fully displayed, by galloping to a certain dise 
tance backwards aud forwards before the 
people for a considerable time, while they 
contemplated him with the utmost admira- 
tion, uttering all the time loud shouts of 
applause. 1 observed that he. was more 
particularly delighted with the applauses he 
received from the women.” 

According to Alberti’s account, the Caffres 
infinitely prefer the European fashion « of 
clothing to their own, and acknowledge it to 

more convenient, and a better protection 
against the weather. They find besides 
something in the dress which distinguishes 
them, and gives them consequence. The 
Queen-mother was very happy in wearing a 
man’s night-gown, which she had received 
as a present from an European, and seemed 
to be very much admired in it. 

This love of European clothing is common 
to almost all savages. The blacks on the 
coast of Guinea are so particularly desirous 
of it, tbat the traders thither formerly used to 
bay large bundles of frippery at the market 
at Amsterdam upon speculation to- carry to 
this coast. An acquaintance of mine among 
the Dutch navy officers, who in his early 
years hid been at the Gold-coast, gave us a 
very humorous description of the purchases, 
which he once saw made by the blacks from 
one of these speculators. The choice of a 
negro Captain, among a varicty of clothing 
laid before him, fell upon a small three-core 


| nered hat with gold-lace, a scarlet frock of. 


the old French make, and a pair of velvet 
shoes with pinchbeck buckles. He imme- 
diately put them all on, and took jinto his 


“hand a long metal-headed stick, which he 


had also purchased, and exhibited himself 

this grotesque fizure, with his black body 

his red coat (for a. shirt, waistevat, 
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gmail clothes, and stockings, which had been 
proposed to him, he rejected as useless and 
troublesome) before his fellow-countrymen 
with the utmost self-satisfaction, and was 
contemplated by them with no slight degree 
of envy. 

OLD ENGLISH REFAINERS: INDENTURES OF 

ESQUIRESHIP. 

The antient customs of our nation, are 
subjects of -great curiosity ; but of something 
mete than were curiosity. In turbulent times 
the means of strength and protection are of 
the greatest importance. The midst exahted 
ranks found the greatest necessity of ensuring 
their security by the number of their follow- 
ers ; and the humbler ranks found shelter un- 
der the wings of more potent principals. 

-_ It has often struck us as a subject worthy 
of enquiry by what means the barons for- 
merly could raise on the spur of the occasion 
those numerous attendants, encircled by 
which, they sometimes defied the regular 
course of law, and at others contended with 
their kings for the sovereign power of the 
‘realm. Sometimes too, they vanquished their 
kings in batile ;—but this implics the array on 
their side of men accustomed to arms, men 
skilled in the exercise of their weapous: how 
did they obtain such men? 

The answer to this question usually appeals 
to the numbers of their tenants and their 
inmediate servants; but this was not all. 
They had such men at their command by 
wages, by honours, and by covenant. They had 
the strength of armies in pay during peace : 
and therefore may weil be deemed so many 
kiule kings each in his territory assuming the 
state of a king, and making engagements 
which now are peculiar to crowned heads. 

What should we think of an Earl or Duke 
enlisting men into his service? to obey his 
orders a3 well in time of peace as of war? 
What imperfect estimates we must form of 
the system of rebeiliun as incipient in those 
ages! The transmission of summonses to 
such retainers by a single Baron, might be a 
most suspicious circumstance ; and when sc- 
veral Barons agreed to the same measure, the 
King was blamable if he did not on his side, 
make countervailing preparations, and-ex- 
tend his contemplations to ** a field.” What 
policy could be. better than that which led to 
the breaking of power so ingonsisient with 
the general peace, and welfare.. The duty of 
royalty might require more barbarities in ages 
so barbarous, than we are aware of. 

In proof of the truth of these remarks we 
extract an indentnre of esquireship, curious 
for its antiquity, and happily not to be paral- 
Jed in modern times. Jhat farther docu- 
ments of the same kiud still exist, we have 
reason for believing : and that they would, if 
communicated to the public form valuable 


items in the history of our country, cannot 
be doubted by any who have made that his- 
tory the object of their study. 

The following indenture of Esquireship, 
sealed with the seal of Henry E. of Derby, 
afterwards Henry 1V. among the records of 
the ancient family of Blount, of Mawley-. 
Hall, in Worcestershire; is, with the pete 
mission of the family copied for the amuses 
ment of the curious reader. ‘* Ceste en- 
denture faite pentr moust Henry de Lan- 
castre conte de Derby dune pte et Johan 
Blouut Esquier d'autre pte tesmoigue q le 
dit Johan est retenuz et demorer devs le dit 
conte pur peas et pur guerre au terme de sa 
vie en mane qeusuit cestassavoir q le dit 
Johan sra tenuz de svier au dit conte sibn. 
en temps de peas come de guerre montiez et 
ba et covenablement armez et arraiez as quelles 

ties q'il plerra au dit conte travailler et pur 
fa le dit Johan sta as gages et bouche 
de conte ovec le dit conte qant par ses Ires il 
sra envoiez et comandiez en mane come auts 
| esquires de son estat et condicion sront et en 
temps de guerre le dit Johan prendra du dit 
conte au tielx fees et gages de guerre come 
auts esquiers de son estat et condicion pren- 
dront et endroit des prisons et autres profit 
de guerre p le dit Johan ou nal de ses yents 
, prises ou gaignez et de comensement de son. 
de guerre ensemblement et de leskippe- 
son le dit conte ferra a lui en mane come il 
' ferra as autres esquiers de sa condicion et de 
son estat en tesinoignance de quelle chose a 
cestes endentures les pties avantdtes entre- 
changeablement ont mys lour sealx don a 
Londres le xx jour de Septembre lan de regne 
nre trredoute S' le Rey Richard second puis 
le conquest vingt et pmer.” ‘This was pro- 
bably afterwards the knight who fell in the 
» battle of Ravenspurg, armed to personate his 
master, Henry 1V. and whom under the 
‘name of Sir Walter Blount, our immortal 
Shakespeare has recorded as the fairest flower 
of chivalry, the plume of honour of his 
‘time. See the Hirst Part of Henry 1V. The 
‘name of Gaultier, Gualtier or Walter, was 
jcommon in the family before and subse- 
quently; and Molinshed, p, 523, and Shake. 
'speare, perhaps presuwied the christian name; 
hut | find no Walter among them at this 
| posing: aud the above deed induces the pro- 
hability of the characters being the same. 
Namberk 3 documents that would tend to 
elucidate our history and ancient customs, are 
buried amung the mouldering, but valuible, 
records of our nobility. ‘The history of the 
noble houses of this kingdom is,. more than. 
| in any other nation, the history of the coun- 
try; and it is to be regretted that so much. is- 
lost for want of a proper inspection of these 
unmeaning and useless, but, in 


sup 
reality, most valuable materials for English 
‘history. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, Jan. 28, 1813. 


Marat,—the infamous Mar-t! said pro- 
phetically, ‘the French revolution would 
not be perfected till THREE HUNDRED THOU- 
heads had fallen!” Agonizing predic- 
tion!—- and who believed it? Yet events 
proved that that infuriated Jacobin was bet- 
ter acquainted with the nature of the scenes 
hecontributed to urge forward, was more a 
fa hauteur de la Révolution, than those whose 
hearts were not made of stuff equally flinty. 
But that even Marat should anticipate the 
loss of three hundred thousand lives at one 
time, is beyond credibility—yet we have lived 
to see this most bloody event take place. 
Death, to use the languaze of Milton, 


——drew ascent 
Of catnage, prey inaumersble, and tasted 
The savour of death—— 
—— With delight he snuff’d the smelb 
Of mortal change on earth 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar 


Never, surely, since sin and death quitted 
hell-gate, have they reeeived equal graiifica- 
tion as within the few weeks lately past. Ac- 
customed as we are to the perusal of history, 
familiar with the defeat of Xerxes, of Da- 
rius, with the destruction spread. by the sword 
of Bajazet,.of Tamerlane, of Nadir Shah, 
and other RAT !! devasiators of the human 
race, we know nothing to equal the calami- 
ties of the retreat of Buonaparte’s army— 
omitting himself—from Moscow to the shores 
of the Baliie. 


Whether one man is saved out of a hundred 
that passed Wilna for Moscow is uncertain. 
A few, whose good fortune stationed them in, 
the fortresses of former Poland, have retreat- 
ed, and of these some have escaped, of course : 
but of those who went forth invincible! in 
August last, of those ** who-were at that 
great battle under the wa!ls of Moscow,” to 
use Napoleon’s own words, how few—how 
inealculably few, will see their native land, 
their parental hearths, their families, their 
friends! Accursed desolator of every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, in Europe! not 
content with, leading to slaughter that people 
whom, by a miserable collusion, and abnse 
of terms, he calls his own! he has spread de- 
solation and death throughout the continent. 
He has deprived, states of their wealth and 
population :-—the cry is as the ery of Egypt, 
when the Egyptians rose up at midnight, their 
prime, their first born, were slain: TaERE 
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_WAS NOT A HOUSE IN WHICH THERE 
NOT ONE DEAD. 


And for what?—for what has the best 
blood of subjugated nations been shed? To 
satisfy insatiate ambition: a task as hopeless 
asanattempt to close the yawning guif of 
death.—But—light after darkness! it is more 
than possible that from this period a vew 
scene of things is opening to our view; and 
we shall henceforth behold the preparatory 
progress towards the restoration of order—of 
a LONG PEACE, and a tone PROSPE~ 
RITY. 


The immense army swept from the face of 
the earth, by one stroke of Providence, witl 
the scarcely avoidable cousequenees, occupies 
the mind so fully, as searcely to leave room 
for other matters, though in themselves preg- 
nant with importance. All Europe is im- 
volved in this calamity. ‘Yo memtion Pruse 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, Hano- 
ver, Holland, &c. is to form a list of the 
melancholy sufferers. 


Tt exceeds the bounds of credibility thas 
France, that guilty nation! should not now 
have felt the chastisment of its crimes, 
and under its present feelings be brought te 
serious reflection ; but supposing that Fiance 
should s:ill continue beguiled, fareinated, 
stinate,—the other nations which have exe 
hausted their means, their population, their 
revenue, their productions, animate and ir- 
animate,—it is impossible that they should 
not ask themselves for whom? and for what? 
—for their native sovereigns? No, —For 
their native country? No —For any feelin 
of the heart? No.—For any cawe justifiab 
to God or man? NO! 


“In fact, the tide of popular opinier 
throughout Germany is turning [has turned} 
against. Napoleon; and al! the strength of 
his own skill ip delusion; of his. partisans in 
affecting to adore him, of his espions in cons 
trouling the language of ihe people, of his, 
prefeets, mayors, municipalities, &e.. &«e. 
cannotavail him. His military officers are 
reduced to so many blanks: his marshals, 
generals, colonels, &c. are fugitives: and 
known to be fugitives. His army ts no. 


We are therefore extremely anxious for 
further intelligence ; not so much of Russian 
victories, as of /he progress of opinion. If. 
the Germans wifi be free, they shali be free. 
The Prussian army has abandoned the stand 
ards of Buonaparte. ‘The Prussian people is 
ready to abandon its king; because its king 
has abandoned himself, 
the Vrench; ‘hey wish to be free. Silesia 
isin arms. The Emperor of Rus:ia has pub- 
lished a proclaination of encouragement, and 
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a few weeks will open the real scenes of this 
interesting drama. j 


Action and reaction are sometimes ope- 
rative alternately as cause and effect. The 
defence of Portugal gave the example for the 
defence of Russia. ‘The battle of Salamanca 
was felt even at Moscow. Now, we indulze 
the hope that the expulsion of the French 
from Hossia will lead to their expulsion from 
Spain, and if that spirit be there, which we 
have always thought, though oppressed by 
unwieldy circumstances, it has not yet fully 
displayed itself, the time approaches when 
that country also will enjoy its liberation. 


- There is nothing so grand, so satisfying to 

e human eye, as the contemplation of the 
machinery of nature, and its sma thun- 
der storm, a hurricane—a tornado—a water- 
spout: in like manner, there is nothing so 
capable of filling the mind with wonder, and 
noble ideas, as a just and fair contemplation 
ef the machinery of Providence—Retribution, 
Retribution, is the grand end: the human 
will is the grand medium: the divine over- 
ruling direction is the grand power: and we 
trust, the amelioration of our race will 
ptove to have been the grand purpose, to 
whieh all the terrific phenomena which the 
world has witnessed, have contributed, each 
in its place, each in its order. 

The war with America is bat begianing. 
We say this in opposition to our letters frou 
America, which willingly indulge the hope 
of its speedy close. How far the reports of 


lis Excellency Joel Barlow may attect the 


feelings of the war party in America, we dare 
hot venture to surmise ; but that able ne- 
iator—if not buried in the snows of Po- 
and—as the witty Parisians affect to believe, 
is wel’ situated for reporting to his master the 
truths he has learned: their extent; their 
intensity ; their consequences. That he will 
see fwenly sail of French line of battle ships 
safe in American ports, we do nat believe ; 
and those who do believe it, hazard their 
confidence—or rather their credulity. 


By land America has generals who follow 
their troops; rather than troops who follow 
their generals: when the volunteers march, 
their officers march: when those run, these 
run: they echo the voice of their companies ; 
** to the right,” or ‘to the left,’—say the 
soldiers ; their commanders! take the hint, 
and repeat ** to the right,” or ** to the left: ” 
off, off !—homesick home sulky: march ! 
homewards: nearer home: at home: home. 


The foreign interests of this nation which 
femain to be mentioned, are rather such as 
appertain to our commerce than to war. We 
have sent some officers to Germany ; but we 
believe our merchants have employed many 
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more agents on their behalf to renew old con- 
nections, and ensure an export of great ex- 
tent in the ensuing Baltic season. Orders 
are arrived : others are expected. Great con- 
signments are making :—we hope, say cares 
ful citizens, to honest hands. : 


Sweden has remitted £100,000 in part pay- 
ment of goods formerly seized: the coum- 
merce that is likely to pass through her do- 
minions, and by ber means, will soon enable 
her to complete her intended act of justice in 
paying what remains. 


What Denmark witl do we know not ; and 
suspect that she herself does not know. Her 
army is infact: but her people are greatly 
suffering : her finances at an immense dis- 
count: her dependance on Russia is yet felt ; 
and her motions will depend on those’ ‘of 
Sweden. 


The internal concerns of our country are 
in a waiting state: the questions coming 
before the Parliament are of vital import. 
The Catholic Question ; on which a spirit of 
opposition is alert, which some had thought 
did not exist. We never doubted its activity, 
on a supposed proper occasion. Should the 
question be carried, after the late measures of 
the Catholics, we have our apprehensions. 
All are for toleration : but not many for ad- 
mission to power, 


The question on the renewal of the East- 
India Company's Charter is another of those 
great movements which will occasion much — 
we fear, angry debate. We attribute great 
consequence to this subject, and much are 
we mistaken, if the ensuing twenty years, 
do not by their prosperity, or their adversity, 
justify this opinion. uch we fear for the 
interests of Britain : but more, much more, 
for those of British India ; and of British 
Hindostannees, especially, amid the present 
of opposing seatiments and coun- 
sels. 

The Ottoman Porte has recently given leave 
for the passage of English ships through the 
Straits, into the Black Sea. This is of very 
great assistance to Malta, where heavy stocks. 
of goods have been long lying ; and will 
bring back immense returns of corn, at a 
cheap rate from Odessa, &c, 


On the whole therefore, it should appear, 
that trade will be brisk in the north, and in 
the south also, in the ensuing spring. This 
coincidence is remarkable ; at the same time 
that it is uncommonly gratifying. ~ 

We have little or no intelligence fromwur 
settlements in the West Indies. We suppose 
that they sufler from the rupture with Ame« 
rica ; but a variety of reports, of which the 
West India islands have lately been the subs 
jects, are happily unfounded. That we have 
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Jost a couple of frigates to the Americans is 
true: but the affirmed loss of others with 
great wealth on board, is altogether un- 
true. 


The political state of our extensive terri- 
tories in the East Indies, is at present un 
troubled, except by local and temporary 
grumblings, which in such # country, so long 
the prey to discord, to confusion, to cuntra- 
dictory authorities, to unsettled taxation, to 
fraud, and to connivance, are the natural 
productions of the soil, 


_ It is impossible that any person who has 
not a thorough acquaintance with Iudia—a 
region of confusion and contradiction !— 
shonld comprehend the thousandth part of 
the labour bestowed by the officers of the 
East India Company, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the natives; and the small pertion 
of success they have hitherto met. with. 


The possible continuation of these exer- 
tions—without which all that has hitherto 
been done will be useless,—depends on the 
disposition of the Court of Directors; and 
the disposition of the Court of Directors de- 
pends on the prospect of the terms on which 
their future commerce with that country 
shall be carried on. For this view of the 
present unfinished state of Indian economy, 
we appeal to the extensive ‘* Fifth Report,” 
a slight review of which (it contains 1002 
pages) will form a leading article in a future 
number. 


Our trade with China will most probably 
continue in much the same state as at pre- 
sent. The Emperor bas issued two decrees 
against christianity, which will contribute 
nothing to encrease the favour of Europeans 
in that country. Yet the number, now very 
great, and continually augmenting, of his 
subjects to whom the European trade is of 
consequence, and who, in fact, subsist by 
it, will certainly controul his actions in some 
degree, though no such acknowledgment can 
ever be expected from him or his officers. 


We have no pariicular intelligence from 
the Cape of Good Hope; but we tnderstand 
that that colony is assuming a more respeeta- 
ble attitude-—to use a Fiench expression, 
than formerly. It thinks of greater exports ; 
and it has regulated its course of exchange to 
better terms for itself than was the state of it 
a few months ago. 


South America is now to be considered un- 
der two distinctions, the Spanish and Portu- 
puese possessions in it. ‘ 

The Spanish part of South America has 
long hee: the seat of convulsions, and at'this 
moment, accounts respecting it are contradic- 
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tory, but we incline to think, that on the 
whole, the spirit of adherence to the mother 
country, increases ; while revolutionary prin- 
ciples are declining. Assuredly Buonaparte 
will touch very little of the products of the 
Spanish mines direct from their native soil. 


The Portuguese part of South America, 
appears to be more inclined than heretofore, 
to live in peace with her neighbours the Spa. 
niards. Indeed it was natural while Old 
Spain and Portugal were over. run with the 

rench, that the Regent, banished from his 
paternal inheritance in Europe, should be 
desirous of making the most of the advantages 
offered him by those territories that were left ; 
and certainly the incorporation of the whole 
of the Eastern Coast of South America under 
his dominion, was a powerful politic.l temp- 
tation. At present, we believe that both 
parties understand one another; and find 
their true interests in peace. 

The latest advices we have from France as- 
sure us that Buonaparte keeps up the tone of 
a great man, with most exemplary spirit. He 
has already raised a great part of another army 
—on paper: and has received from his peop’e 
most wonderful assistance in promises. The 
city of Paris talks of furnishing 500 horse : 
but they are not forthcoming ; and even if 
they were, the number js pitiful for the me« 
tropolitan city, according to French estimate 
the most populous in the world. 


The Legislative body has voted a new con 
scifption of dhree hundred and fifty thousand 
men :—Wwhich added to a recent one of about 
one hundred and twenty thousand, of men iu 
the prime of Jife! in the prime of connec. 
tion! How can manufactures and commerce 
flourish under such distressing privation ? 


Buonaparte’s 1easons for his rapid flight 
from his army to Paris are now apparent : 
he designed to reach Paris before the extent of 
his losses should be known : it is not even yet 
known in France generally. He would cajole 
what remains of his army ; the following is an 
instance ; but it stands alone, and most pros 
bably will continue to stand alone, till the fate 
of the continent is decided. 


Letter from General Molitor, addressed te 
the Minister at War, dated Amsierdam, 
the 26th December, 1812. 


Monseigneur,—The 2oth bulletin of the 
grand atmy has raised to the highest degree 
the ardour of the troops of the 17th military . 
division, and also their sentiments of love and 
devotion to the Emperor. 

The 3d, 76th, 77th, 78th, and 88th er- 
horts of the Ist band of the National Guard, 
solicit, asan especial favour, be sent to the 
grand army, 


herewith join the request of these troops, 

praying your Excellency to lay it before 
his Majesty. This prayer was not made after 
deliberation, but by a motion equaily free as 
spontaneous, aud which at the same time 
electrified all the officers, sub-officers, und 
soldiers of these fine cohoris. 


(Signed) The General Motrror. 


Paris, Jan. 2.—A decree issued ou the 
22d ult. permits legal proceedings in the de- 
partments united with the empire to be re- 
corded iu the vernacular language of those 
departments. The journalists are also allowed 
the same privilege, with regard to all articles 
of intelligence, except political news, which 
miust continue to be printed in two columns, 
one of them being French ; and if articles of 
the latter description are extracted from a 
Fretch paper, the French text must be pre- 
served. This decree does not extend w the 
Roman States, nor to that of Tuscany. 


We have already mentioned the exertions 
made by the ladies of Russia, in point of do- 
nations and subscriptions for the public ser- 
vice: perhaps nothing does them greater ho- 
nour thau the benevolent intention towards 
their suffering fellow subjects, alluded to in 

following memorandum. 


St. Petersburgh, Dec. 14.—A society of 
patriotic ladies has been formed here under 
the patronage of her majesty the Enppress 
Elizabeth Alexejeuna, for the support of tie 
families which have suffered by the war, and 
for the relief of the wives and children of 
those who are with the army. The Secretary 
of State, Prince A. N. Golezyn, having pre- 
sented to his Imperial Majesty the plan of 
this society, he has been pleased to houwur it 
with his most gracious approbation, as ap- 
pears from the following letter addressed to 
those benevolent ladies by his Excellency 
Prince Golezyn :— 


Gracious Ladies,—I have had the hap- 
piness of laying before his Majesty the Em- 
peror the project of the benevolent institution 
called the Patriotic Society of St. Petersburgh. 
Ladies, his Imperial Majesty, whe has with 
peculiar satisfaction accepted this beneficial 
desigv, as a proof of his attention to this ve- 
ry benevolent institution, has been pleased to 
subscPibe to it 50,000 rubles, and 10,000 ru- 
bles annually to the same, as long as the so- 
ciety exists. 


* There is another subject relating to home 
affairs on which we touch with reluctance. 


The state of our agriculture is not so satis- 
factory as we could wish. This is partly 
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owing to the weather, which has been thoaght 
unfavourable for the past season; but this 
may be courpensated by drier weather, now 
approaching. 

The appearance of the ro¢ among the 
sheep, where it has not before appeared, is 
an unpleasant cireumstance ; this however 
may be owing to the same cause, the weather, 
and may abate with it. 

These considerations we hope and trust will 
have no lasting effects on the country ; but” 
we should exceedingly regret any cause by 
which the prices in the markets may be rai- 
sed, though but for a short time, at a period, 
so full of interest as the present. 


RUSSIAN 


CHINESE PEREMPTORY ORDERS: 
EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


A small volame has recently been publish~ 
ed at St. Petersburgh, intitled, History of the 
Russian Embassy to China, in 1802. It is, 
said that the sole object of this embassy was tor 
re-establish commercial relations between the, 
two Empires. Count GoLorKty, on his 
val with his suite, was received with much 
respect, and invited by the Mandarin, Governe 

r of the frontier province, and brother-in-law. 
of the Cuinese Monarch, toa banquet; but 
ona his entrance into the hall where the enter- 
tainment was prepared, he and his suite were 
required, according to custom, to prostrate 
themselves with their faces on the ground bes 
fore the throne. The Count peremptorily re- 
fused, declaring at the same time, that he 
would not object to comply with this ceremo-' 
ny before the person of the Empzror. After 
two hours spent in altercation, the Count de+ 
— without having partaken of the banquet. 

ext day, the Mandarin proposed, as a conci« 
liatory measure, that the Count should send 
one of the gentlemen of the Embassy to Pes’ 
kin, with a letter, in which he should excuse 
himself for having failed in the ceremonial, by 
stating, that he had sent to demand new ins 
stracuions from his Sovereign : this thefriendly” 
Mandarin observed would occasion delay, and 
afford him time to make his peace. Theletter 
was then transmitted to the Emperor with 
the usual forms. ‘The Court was not, how= 
ever, permigicd to proceed on his journey. 
In February, 1806, an official answer was. 
received from Pekin, purporting, that ‘* as 


the Russian Embassy was composed of made. 


men, nothing more was left than to break 

with them, end to give thei safe conduct to 

Russia.” At the same time, it was signified | 
to the Count, that the subsistence’ of hissuite 

was limited to eleven days. The Count hay- 

ing no other aliernative, took his departure, . 
greatly chagrined ai this early termination of 
his mission. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd's Coffee House, Jan. 20, 1813. 


The avidity with which many brought a 
very short time ago, has raised the market for 
certain articles to the full height that it was 
susceptible of ; in consequence, there has been 
not so much a fall in price, as a slackness in 
baying: while in other articles the specula- 
tion has been converted into expectation, and 
the demand continues as brisk as ever. Not- 
withstanding the quantity of cotton already 
sold, the price keeps up; and sine is raised at 
Liverpool id. per Ib Fine Surinams full 
2s. 3d, Cotton twist is advanced at Man- 
chester from 3d. to 6d. per Ib. What oppor- 
tunities at present occur are made the most of 
by merchants exporting to France, as it is 
well understood, that after the small num- 
ber of licences for trade to that country, now 
outstanding, the Board of Trade having re- 
fused to grant additional, opportunities of tran- 
git will be very rare. The spring shipments 
pa give another lift to cotton, 

Tobbacee js in demand ; but the quality is 
serupulously examined. Good quality, though 
of the second sorts for 1eputation is improved 
in price. 

Silk is advanced and advancing. Thrown 
silk from ts. to 2s, per lb. East-India silk 
likely to fellow the Italian; as the demand 
will prove favourable to the holders. 

The buyers of Baltic produce with intent 
to re-sell, having now obtained their quanti- 
ties, and knowing the state of the markets, 
are firm in their prices. The quantity of tal- 
Jow in London is but small ; and that article 
is rising notwithstanding the approach of lon- 
ger days. ‘The prices of Hemp have given 
way at St. Petersburgh: it has dropped from 
115 robles to 95. While coffee which was 
at 30 to 35, isnow 7O rubles. The exchange 
had fallen to 164. This article is in demand 
throughout the north of Germapy, &e. 
wherever intercourse with Russia can be 
supposed. 

Our readers will see that the course of ex- 
change taken as a whole has risen in favour 
of Britain; and we rather hope is likely to 
rise: this not only marks an incipient com- 
meree where commerce has too long been a 

stranger; but the hopes of its continuance, 
and inerease on the Continent. 

Sugar continues iu request: but from the 
great quantity already sold, there cannot be so 
extensive orders as lately. The holders, how- 
ever, though sensible of this momentary 
abatement, look forward to a certainty of ob- 
taining the full value of their commodity, and 
willingly run the risque, 


State of Trade.— Agricultural. Report, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Essex.—Doriug this month little has been 


done, but cutting new fences, repairing old 
ones, and collecting manure. The best ef- 
fects have been sen, Shar on the later sown 
wheats and all tne lands in general. ares 
for spring seed promise a good supply. 
Saffolk.—The late sown wheats look better 
than the early sown, We are getting the 
lands ready, to pat in beans and oats, The 
lands work weil. Barley and beans are found 
an deficient, now ihey are brought to the 
al 


Warwickshire, — The present month has 
been productive of liutle alteration as to the 
appearance of vegetation, which at this 
season is usually locked u The wheat 
when last visible looked healihy. The ture 
nips have suffered a good deal by the severity 
of the weather ; particularly the early sown 
crops : the Swedes look well aud bid defiance 
to every thing. The markets are sull on the 
advauce, The plough and the flail yield every 
Ahing to the farmer ; and ii is a matter-of se- 
rious regret that a greater portion of land is 
not under tillage. The sheep are tainted 
with the rot in most places ; in many where 
the disease has never been known before to 
make its appearance: this we should hope 
will among other urging eauses induce the 
propristars, to insist on their lands being uns 
derdrained and the old moss-grown_ worn out 
turfs being turned under ; patiicularly whea 
the coun:ry is labouring under its present op- 
pression, not from a defective harvest ; but a 
defective tillage. Itis asserted on an autho- 
tity indisputable, that if one ¢hird more of 
the lands in the inclosed districts were in a 
regular course of tillage, they would be enas. 
bled to sustain an equal portion of live stock, 
at the same time carry them better through 
the winter, and the rot would be ynknown., 
Lean stock is on the advance, so much so 
that the grazier will vot prhbably after eight 
weeks feeding be able to make more then 
prime cost. ‘Phe wool trade is rather brisk 
and every thing which looks towards Russia 
for a market seems now to be stirring. : 


PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER, 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, —The following fluctuations in the 
price of gold and silver have taken place 
lately. 
Sep. 2. fine gold rose 1 shilling per ounce. 

do. silver do, 2pence do, 

7. do. gold do. 1 shilling do. 

12, do. do. I shilling do. 

16. fine silverdo. 3 pence do. 

Oct. 6. do. fell2pence do, 


Noy.28. fine gold rose 2 shillings do. 
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- From the last date the price of fine gold 
has been £5 16s. per ounce till yesterday, 
when it fell FOUR SHILLINGS per ounce! 
The price now charged by the London re- 
finers is, fine gold, £5 12s. Od. pcr ounce. 


silver 7s. 4d. do. 
Jan, 21, 1813. B. S. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Attornies, Extracted correctly 
~ from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTS.—Dec. 22. 


Belcher, Henry, of Sloane-street, Chelsea, jeweller. Att. 
Mr. Seiby, Upper Charies-street, Northampton-square, 
Clerkenwell. 

ile, John, and Thomas Bushell Fitzgibbon, of 
Mayfield, Sussex, brewers. 4/t. Mr. James, Bucklers- 


bury. 

Cote, Nathan, jun. of Cirencester, Gloucester, carpenter. 
Att. Mr. Hamilton, Berwick-street, Soho. 

Baroshaw, Benjamin, of Eiland, York, woollen-manufac- 
turer. Att, Mr. Wiglesworth, Gray’s-inn. 

Foster, George, of Gainsborough, Lincoln, chinaman, 
Att. Mr. Hannam, East Retford, Nottingham. 

Goldie, John, of South Shields Darham, ship-owner. 
Att, Beli and Br drick, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 

Gould, George, cf Bith, druggist. .4t, Highmoor and 
Young, Bishopsgate-streét. 

Green, Thomas Peat, of Oxford-street, stay-maker, Att. 
Mr. Hamilton, Berwick-street, Soho, 

Greaves, Mary. of Hanley, Stafford, malster. Act, Wil 

san, King’s Bench-waiks, Temple. 

Hatfield, W. Dewsbury, York, grocer. tt. Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Holjand, J. late of Lewes, Sussex, corn-dealer. Ait. 
Mr. Gwynne, Lewes. 

Hony, Henry, of Henry’s Hotel, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-squate, Mr. W. A’Beckett, Broad- 
street, Golden-square. 

Bones, Humphrey Richard, of White Lion-street, Nor- 

tonfalgate, oil and.co.ourman. Mr. We. P. Win- 
dus, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Laverack, Martin, of Kingston-upon-Hull, ironmonger. 
Att. Mr. Rosser, Bartictt’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Mansiey, Robert, of Little Bolton, Lancaster, rope-ma- 
ker. Ait. Mr. Windle, John-street, Bedford-row. 

J. Halifax, York, bookseller. Mason, Bread- 
street-hill. 

M‘Callum, J. Christopher-street, Finsbury-square, mer- 
chant. Att. Vandercom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Can- 
non-sireet. 

Neale, J. jate of Narrow-wall, Lambeth, smith and iron- 
founder. Ait. Hussey, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, 

WNowlan, J. Kent-street, Whitechapel, soap. manufacturer. 
Att. Sweet and Stokes, Basinghall-street. 

Watkinson, J. High Holborn, potatoe-dealer. Att. Cha- 
bot, Crispin-strect, Spitalfields, 

Williams, W. Marguret-sireet, Cavendish-square, coach- 
maker, King, Castle-street, Holborn. 
Walker, F. T. late of Liverpool, merchant. ts. Cooper 

and Lowe, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Wightman, W. Derby, hosier. Ait. Kingerley, Gray’s- 
jon, London. 


CERTIFICATES, to be granted on or before Jay. 12. 


G. and G. Priestley, Leeds, merchants.—J. Sims, King- 
street, Tower-hill, butcher.—W. Consens, Clare-street, 
rocet.T. Sedgewick, Clemeut’s-lane, merchant.—T’. 
icker, Upper George-street, Moutague-square, pain- 
ter.—T. Meacher, Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, 
brewer.—I. Alvey, Blackman street, haberdasher —Aa, 
Hart and P. Simons, Portsea, Badger, 
Jewry, merchant.—R. Jackson, Manchester, corn- 
‘actor. 


BANKRU PTS.—Dec. 26. 
Allam, W. Reading, Berks, barge-builder. 4¢t. Steven- 
son, New-square, Lincoin’s-im. 
Reebee, Bilston, Stafford, maister, Kinderley and 
Co., Gray’s-inn. 


List of Bankrupts, &'c. 
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Ball, W. Liverpool, merchant. Aff, Milne and Parry, 
Temple 


ple. 
Brandreth, J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, cotton-manu- 
facturer. tt. Kilne and Parry, Temple. 
Bowers, J. Stockport, Chester, cotton-spinner. Ait, 
Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Crouch, W. King-street, Southwark, painter, Att. Har. 
vey and Warne, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate street. 
Cropiey, W. Cambridge, hardwareman. Att. Blacklow, 
Frith-street, Soho. 
Cockburn, J. South Shields, Durham, grocer. Att. Bell 
and Brodrick, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 
Dunkerley, J. Pit-bank, Oldham, Lancaster, cotton-ma- 
nufacturer. 4/t. Willis and Co., Warnford-court. 
Harper, C. andJ. M‘Whinnic, Camperdown House, Snow’s- 
field’s, Surrey, blacking and emery-paper-manufaciurets, 
Ati, Stratton and Allport, Shoreditch. 
Hair, J. Brook-street, Lambeth, merchant. Att. Wilkin- 
son and Greenwood, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Haywood, J. Cateaton-sureet, warehouseman, Att, Holmes 
and Fiske, Mark-lane, Penchurch-street, 
Horton, T. Shrewsbury, Salop, linen-draper. Att. Kinder- 
Jey and Co., Gray’s-inn. 
Hills, T. Sandwich, Kent, ship-builder, Aft, Egan and 
Waterman. Essex-street, §trand. 

Hunt, 8. jun. Cadnan, Southampton, dealer and chap- 
man. Att. Sandy’s and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street. 

Jackson, W. Hinckley, Leicester, hosier. 4st. Ware, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Jones, J. Shepherid’s-market, May-fair, dealer and chap- 
4tt. Few, and Co., Henrietta-street, Covent-gar- 
en. 

Lewin, B, jeweller, Att. Paterson, 
Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Munn, J, Prestwich, Laneaster, cotton-manufacturer, 
Att. Duckworth and Co., Manchester. 
Prickett, T. White Horse Livery Stables, City-road, 4. 
Kernott, Salisbury-street, Strand. 4 
Pester, R. Bristol, malster. ts. Whitcombe and King, 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fle: t-street. , 
Paine, B. Circus-lodge, Royal-hill, Greenwich, auctioneer. 
Att. Turner, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. 

Pindar, Kirton-in Lindsey, miller. Att. Lelgh and 
Co., New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Russell, T.-late of Upper Seymour-etrest, grocer. Att. 
Clarke, Bishopsgate-street Without. 

Stephenson, W. late of Leeds, York, merchant. Ait. 
Lambert and Sons, Bedford-row. 

Thompson, J. R.Hunslett, Leeds, York, dry-salter, Aft. 
Sykes and Knowles, New Inn. 

Wood, R. Harwich, Essex, fisherman, éf. Williams and 
Brooks, I incoln’s-iun. 

Whitwell, T. Liverpool, master-mariner. 4#t, Shephard 
aud Co., Bedford-row. 

Wilkinson, T. Cateaton.street, warchouseman. Aft, G, 
Adam, Old Jewry. 


CERTIFICATES, to be granted on or before Jan. 16. 


J. Glover, St. Mary-at-hill, London, carpenter.—C. Males, 
Bolt court, Flect-street, upholsterer.—P. Guichenet, 
Langbourne-chambers, Fenchurch-street, merchant. 
T. Hairsine and J. Oxtoby, spirit- 
dealers.—J. Bridgor, jun. Mortlake, tallow-chandlér,— 
J. Wolff and J, Dorville,, New Bridge-street, merchanis. 
—C. Stokes and J, H. Schneider, sen. Birmingham, leas 
ther-sellers.—G, Kirkham, Lancaster, merchant. _ 


BANKRU PTS.—Dec. 29. 


Browne, B. Holburn, milliner. 4¢t. Dimes, Friday-street, 
Cheapside, 

Cox, J. liminster, Somerset, shopkeeper, it, Jenkins 
and Co., New Inn. 

Cox, T. Chipping Sodbuty, Gloucester, innholder. tt. 
Witcombe and King, Serjeant's-inn, 

Creasser, T, Garrahy, New Inn, Yorkshire, inn-keeper. 
Att, Eyre, Gray’. Ton-square. 

Griffiths, D. Canter ury, linen-draper. Att, James, Ear!- 
street, Blackiriaes. 

Mason, RK. late of Norfolk-street, Middlesex-hospital, care 
ver and gilder. 4éf. Williamson aud Rimmer, Clite 


ford’s-inn. 
Napier, T- Liverpool, Att. Meddowcroft,. 
ray’s-inn. ‘ 
Surenne, G. Dean-street. Soho, and jeweller, 
dtt. Blacklow, Frith-street, Soho. 
Turner, R. Birmingham, builder. Att. Egerton, Gray's 
Inn-square. 


merchant. 


CERTIFICATE.—Jan. 19. 
J. Minet, Finsbury-square, merchant, 
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WHEAT. Leatucr.* 


FLOUR. 


BREAD, 


Prices Current, Jan. 20ih, 1812. 
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Smithfield, Per stone of 81h. to sink the Offal. Sunderland, * Newcastle 
Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. Dec. 21] 0s.0d.t0 Os.0d.] 0s.0d. to 05.08. 
d Jan. 41480 00 1/540 0 0 


vcroft, 
Wax, Guinea . 


Whale-fins (Green!. .) ton. 68 
Wine, Red Port.... pipel25 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 100 
Ditto Madeira........ 100 
Ditto Vidonia........ 80 
Ditto Calcavella......110 
Ditto Shersy.... butt. 105 
Ditto Mountain. 
Ditto Claret.. ... hogs. 75 


Hemp, Riga........ton 90 

weller. Ditto Petersburgh .... 90 
Hops dag 10 
* Indigo, Caracca......1b. 0 11 
Ditto East-India 0 3 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 14 10 
Ditto Swedish........ 20 0 
Ditto Norway........ 20 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod.20 0 


6 216 417 817 0 00 4s 0 00 145 0 53 6 
124 6 216 418 ol7 18]420 500 53 6 
fies, : * Delivered at 13s.-per chaldron advance, 
ante te and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
Alt. 5 4/5 616 4/6 4]00 
5 417° 40. 
5 0|5 6/7 8/6 8/0 0 
low, 416 O17 417 0400 
Bell Fi Whitechapel.* 
Hay. Straw. 
£.s8.d.£. 8.d. 
5 230 
5 250 
5 220 
kine 5 226! gj 
| 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 25d. Calf Skins, 30 to 401b. 10 Cloudy 
nder- = Dressing Hides 21 perdozen — 37 = 14 Fair 
© CropHides for cut. 23 Nitto, 50 to 70—40 Sm. rain 
PI Flat Ordinary —18d. | Seals, Large, £9, < . 0 Cloudy 
chap- | 0 Cloudy 
reet. Tattow,* London Average per cwt. Oo 10 Fair 
Vare, Soap, yellow, 96s.; mottled, 110s.; curd, 114s. 9 0 Cloud 
chap- Candles, per dozen, 13s. Od; moulds, 14s. 6d. ro) 0 Cloudy 
19) 5,534 quarters, Average 126s. 54d, 0 W.& rain 
26| 5,750— —-— —125 | 0 Sm. rain 
Jan. 2) 6,533-— — — — 124 1 ty 16 Fair 
11,386 sacks. Average 109s 53d. 14 Fair 
King, 12,695— — — — 109 Sleet.rain 
’ 4 15,700— — — — 10) 43 0 Cloudy 
26,416—- — — — 109 5} | © Sm. rain 
and 0 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. © Cloudy 
Att. 6s. 2d. 3s Ad, 1s. 64d, 11 Fair 
Ait. 6° 2 1 64 | 12 Cloudy 
9} 6 2 1 9 | 2) 7 Cloudy 
6 2 1 3 © Steet 
sand ' * The highest price of the market. 7 Cloudy 
American pot-ash, per cwt. 0 to 3 0 Lead, white........ton 42 0 o 
t, G. Ditto. pearl........ 0 a. Logwood chips......ton 11 0 0 
0 20 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 9 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 1 114 Mahogany..........ft. 0 4 1 10 
Camphire, refined....ib. 0 3 7 0j Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 20 0 
~~ Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 18 0 24 0 0| Ditto spermaceti..ton 90 0 0 0 
Cochineal, garbled ..1b. 1 0 142 0} Dittowhale .. 38 0 0 
evicit. Ditto, East-India...... 0 0 O 7 6! Ditto Florence, £ chest 62 0 6409. 
om, - Coffee, fine (none)..cwt. 3 0 410 0} Pitch, Stockholm,..cwt. 1 o 00900 
n, leas — _ Dittoordinary........ 2 8 0 310 O| Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 6 0 610 4 
. ® Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb. 6 2 0 6 2 3, Rice, Carolina........ 3 o 426 
Ditto ‘Jamaica... 0 1 8 1 Rum, Jamaica gal. 0 4 06 6 
Ditto Smyrma,... 0 bk 6 O 1 8} Ditto Leeward- Island 0 0 05 9 
street, Ditto East-India...... 0 010 1 4/ Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3 
; ; Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 8 0 415 0° Silk, thrown, Italian..ib, 2 0 315 0 
coking § Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 0 27 0 0 Silk, raw, Ditto.... 115 0 200 
Atte 10 10 0 15 Tallow, English....cwt. 3 0 000° 
eeper Flax, Riga.....-....tonli8 0 0 0 Ditto, Russia, white.. 4 0 0.0 0 
- 5S DittoPetersburgh .... 98 0 0 102 0 0| Ditto———, yellow.. 4 0 412 0 
» Earle Galls, Turkey...... 00 8 8 0| Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 1 000 
1, care © Geneva, Hollands .. gal. 10 0 O O Tinin block: ......cwt. 6 
, Clits Ditto English........ 015 6 016 0| Tobacco, Maryl......lb. 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 610 0 817 O| Ditto Virginia...... 0 
0 ov 0 8 0 9 00 
0 09 00 0 00 
0 1400 0 0 0 
0 0 6 0 0 0 
9 0 0 0 00 
0 15 0 0 00 
0 0 0 00 
0 0 0 00 
0 0 0 09 0 
0 0 


Ditto 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
us. 29-6——Ditto at sight, 28-8——Rotterdam, §-]7——Hamburgh, 29———Altona, 29-1 us. 
——-Paris, 1 day’s date, 19-80 ——Ditto, 2 us. 19-50-——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. ——-Cadiz, in paper 
——Cadiz, eff. 49 -——Bilboa——Palermo, per oz. 125d.-—Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54—-Venice, in eff. 52 
——Naples, 42—— Lisbon, 73 ——Oporto, 71——Dubiin, per cent. 8 ——Cork, ditto 8§ —— Agio 
B. of Holland, 5 per cent. 


Smyr- 


Home the 


Malta, Sicily, 


Home the same. 
Honduras, ret. 7. Canada, New- 


Steckholm, 30 gs. with 


returns. St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 30 gs. 


Home 35 to 40 gs.—none. 


Southern Whale Fishery; 


na, Constantimople, Salonica. 


same, 


foundland, home 20 gs. with ret. 
At 20 to 25 gs. 


Indies, out and home. 


&c. ret. 6. 
At 15 gs. 


out and home. 


ad 


Home 8 to 10 gs. 
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London Premiums of Insurance, Decemter 20th, 1812. 


gs.2. Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; Home 8 


gs. 3 to 4 for convoy. 


Madeira. 
Leeward Islands, with convoy. 


Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, &c. 


Western Isles. 


At 10.gs. 


‘Gottenburgh 12 to 15 gs. 


5. Home 25 gs. ret. £5. and 30 gs. ret. 10. 
Brazils, home 12 to 15 gs. East- 


Home 10gs_ with ret, nothing done. 
At gs. Jamaica, with convoy ; ret. 


Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 


mouth, and Falmouth, 


Hull, Newcastle, | At 6 to 8 gs. 


Yarmouth, 


Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry. 


Bristol, Chester, and 


[4to5 gs. 


France, with licences ; back 


East-India, Comp. ships. Gibral- 


Home with returns 6 | At 12 gs. 


with returns. 


At2todgs. 
At 6 es. 
tar 


Lencon. 
London Dock Stock, £1014. to £102.—West-India Dock, £144. to £1443.—East-India Dock, £106, 
to £105.—Globe Assurance Stock, £0.—Imperial ditto Shares, £50. to £47 10.—agle ditto ditto, £2 2.— 
Hope ditto ditto, £2, 2s.—Atlas ditto ditto, £4,—East-London Water-Works, £63 to £62.—-Kent ditto, 
£58 10 £58.—Loadon Institution Shares, £51 10s. to £50.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £201 10s. to £201 .— 
Kennet and Avon, £22.—Leeds and Liverpool, £207.—Wilts and Berks, £6. 10s.—Thames and Medway, —. 
Huddersfield, £1755.—Grand Suriey, £106§. to £109. —Gmnd Western, £37 _Dises—Graad Union, £25. Disc, 
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